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Chronicle 


Home News.—At Bridgeport, on April 2, Senator 
Borah delivered a very important speech on the foreign 
relations of this country. Senator Borah’s position as 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee gives a_ peculiar 
significance to anything he says upon 
this subject. The principal points on which he spoke 
were the World Court, recognition of Russia, and the 
return of seized German property. Mr. Borah denied that 
he was opposed to a World Court but contended that no 
tribunal without an established body of international law 
would be in any real sense a court at all. It would be 
controlled rather by politics than by law. “ Until the 
nations are willing to respect treaties and the rights of 
others,” he added, “World Courts and Leagues of 
Nations will simply be a building which has no founda- 
tion on which to rest.” Mr. Borah defended his position 
on the question of Russian recognition not because he 
believed in confiscation or Bolshevism, an “ economic 
disease,” but because “the only way to destroy Com- 
munism is to bring the nations of the earth in touch with 
those people.” To this end he deemed it necessary to 
adopt a policy of bringing about a condition of affairs 
“which will bring prosperity and a sane course of con- 
duct to the Russians.” In regard to German property, 
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Mr. Borah claims that that question will be a test for 
the people of the United States of their adherence to 
treaty rights. In Washington this speech is looked upon 
by those in close touch with affairs as liable to bring about 
a new struggle between the Senate, of which Senator 
Borah is by personality the leader, and the President. 


Oil and the oil interests continue to occupy a foremost 
place in the news. The day after the close of the trial 
at Cheyenne, Colonel Stewart, one of the missing wit- 
nesses, returned to this country. 
Immediately after that, it was an- 
nounced that the Doheny interests, 
controlling much Mexican and South American oil, had 
sold the voting control of their companies to a syndicate 
including the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, of 
which Colonel Stewart is President. On April 3, the 
Government’s criminal prosecution involving Fall, Sin- 
clair and Doheny received a setback in Washington when 
the indictments charging bribery and conspiracy were 
quashed by the judge on a legal technicality. This 
technicality was the presence of an Assistant Attorney- 
General at the investigation made by the Grand Jury 
which brought the indictment. It is expected, however, 
that this event will merely delay the prosecution ordered 
by the President. 


The Oil 
Interests 


France.—A very serious crisis has arisen in the French 
Cabinet and Government over the fiscal difficulties of the 
vation. The whole situation centers around the law 
passed some time ago that the note 
circulation of the Bank of France be 
fixed at 41,000,000,000 francs. But 
on account of increasing financial difficulties many were 
of the opinion that it would be beneficial to business if 
this law would be suspended and the note circulation in- 
creased. Reports that the circulation would be raised 
have been prevalent for months. On Thursday, April 2, 
the Cabinet met under the Presidency of Premier Herriot 
to discuss the budget and the general financial situation. 
sig financial representatives were present who com- 
plained of the shortage of money for carrying on larger 
transactions. Other meetings followed. It was at first 
decided that the notes of the Bank of France should be 
increased. But owing to the influence of the radical 
parties backing the Government, the decision was 
changed, for the Socialists favor a fifty per cent increase 
of the revenue tax and in order to straighten out the 
taxes they want a capital levy. Thus influenced, Herriot 
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changed his decision about the increase in the circulation 
of notes of the Bank of France. 

But in the meantime, Finance Minister Clémentel, 
ignorant of this latest decision of the Premier, announced 
before the Senate that the notes would be increased. The 
Radicals were startled and the Premier arriving at the 
end of the speech was amazed to find out what Clémentel 
had announced. Some words followed between the two 
with the very important result, announced later, that 
Clémentel resigned and that France received a new 
Finance Minister in the person of Anatole de Monzie. 

Together with all this, an exceedingly important de- 
velopment is a break in the union of the radical groups 
which have hitherto made possible the maintenance of 
the Herriot Government. Louis 
Loucheur, leader of the Radical Left, 
who the appointment of 
Fnance Minister, stated that he could no longer support 
the policies of the Herriot Government. All the members 
of his group concur in this decision because of the 
tendency of the Herriot Government to favor a capital 
levy. The defection of the Loucheur group will reduce 
the coalition strength of the Government to 300 out of a 
total of 584 members, which is a smaller ma@ority than 
has been necessary for the retention of power of any 
former ministry. Furthermore, both in the Chamber and 
the Senate, the Premier has been met with the cries of 
The Poincaré group has become 


Herriot in 
Danger 
refused 


“ Resign! Resign!” 
exceedingly active and their is much talk of a Briand 
Ministry. 

These troubles of the Government have brought about 
a sharp change with regard to the question of the Vatican 


Embassy. For the new Finance Minister de Monzie 
: favors the retention of the Ambassa- 
Vatican <p 
Embassy dor to the Vatican and would not 
Remains 


accept office without a promise from 
the Premier of at least a compromise on this question. 
Even M. Chautemps, the Minister of the Interior, famous 
for his speech of June advocating the lay laws, announced 
after a Cabinet meeting of Friday, April 3, that it had 
been decided to abandon the paragraph in the budget 
the result of which would have brought about the sup- 
pression of the embassy. 

The great meetings of the Catholics all over France on 
Sunday, March 29; the very serious riots in Paris on the 
previous Saturday on the part of the law students, who 
opposed with force the lecture on international law of 
Herriot’s appointee, M. Georges Scelle, in which cries 
of “ Down with Herriot” were heard from crowds that 
blocked the traffic in the Paris streets; finally the prayers 
offered up in the churches of Alsace against the per- 
secutions of the Government, with which action the 
Premier expressed great displeasure,—all this has not 
added to the comfort and encouragement of Edouard 
Herriot, nor rendered more secure his position of Prime 
Minister of France. 
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Germany.—The most important item of news is the 
official choice by the Weimar coalition—Centrists, Social- 
ists and Democrats—of the Dr. Wilhelm Marx, former 
Chancellor and Centrist leader, as 
their presidential candidate. _ This is 
almost tantamount 10 his election, 
since their combined strength considerably outweighed 
that of the Monarchist and Conservative groups who 
united on Karl Jarres in the recent polling. Dr. Marx 
ran third on that occasion, while the Socialist candidate, 
Otto Braun, was second. But the latter has since then 
been elected Prussian Premier in a hotly contested 
balloting that gave him 230 out of the 440 in the Diet. 
This victory satisfied the Socialist demands, so that they 
were entirely willing to combine with the Centrists and 
Democrats upon Dr. Marx. Dr. Braun will have ab- 
solute control of the Prussian Diet by his victory, since 
he can meet any attempt at sabotage by dissolving the 
Diet. Thus the Prussian political crisis is ended and the 
way left clear for Dr. Marx to win the Presidency. 
Every possible attempt was naturally made to turn the 
Weimar coalition from its determination to select the one 
inan who was known to be most favorably regarded by 
the nations with which Germany must enter into relation, 
and who is recognized to have accomplished more than any 
other individual towards the reconstruction of the country. 
The present Nationalist Chancellor Luther made frantic 
efforts to prevail upon the Republican parties to make 
a different choice. Recourse, in particular, was had to 
the religious specter which politicians do not fail to con- 
jure up on such occasions. The statement was made that 
the selection of a Catholic candidate would entail a 
religious struggle, since it is certain that the Monarchist 
groups will select a Protestant. The humor of the situa- 
tion does not seem to strike these people, since they could 
easily have obviated the entire difficulty by not taking a 
Protestant for their candidate, if they feared a religious 
issue. This is all the more obvious in as far as the 
Republican elements had made the first choice. Even 
the Bavarian People’s party, which in large part is 
Monarchist, or claims to fear the political policy of Marx, 
made a decided effort to change the decision that never- 
theless stands firm in his favor. Many of the Bavarians 
will doubtless cast their vote for him. 


Dr. Marx 
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India.—Both a majority and a minority report have 
been issued by the Muddiman Committee on the Indian 
Reform Act. The majority report, signed by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, the other English 
members and one Indian, suggests 
only those remedies which are con- 
sistent with the policy and aim of the Government of 
India Act. It advocates that the constitutional practises 
of all the Provinces be brought into conformity with 
the practises of those Provinces in which the reforms 
have to a great extent succeeded. Most of the Indian 
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witnesses before the Committee, the report declares, 


attacked the present Constitution as unworkable. They 
advocated an immediate grant of autonomy to the Prov- 
inces, and, in regard to the central government, a transfer 
of power over all matters except those of foreign relations 
and defense to the administration of ministers responsible 
to the legislatures. But after an exhaustive review of 
the evidence presented on this matter, and especially in 
regard to the inter-communal friction in the Indian 
Services, the signatories of the majority report conclude 
that diarchy has not failed. 

This, however, is plainly denied in the minority report, 
signed by four distinguished Indians. These members 
admit that diarchy “was worked in a spirit of reason- 
ableness during the first three years” of its existence, 
but that it was severely tested in 1924 and had practically 
broken down in Bengal and the central provinces. Their 
report states that the present financial system has crippled 
the resources of the provinces and has prevented ministers 
from developing nation-building departments to a suffi- 
cient extent. In regard to the communal differences it 
warns against the tendency to exaggeration. After stating 
that “no alternative transitional system can be devised 
which can satisfactorily solve the administrative or political 
difficulties,” it declares that the real question is “ whether 
the Constitution could not be put on a_ permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future 
so as to secure stability in the Government and willing 
cooperation of the people.” In conclusion, it recommends 
the appointment of a royal commission “ with freer terms 
of reference and larger scope of inquiry” to devise such 
a new Constitution. 


Ireland.—Sir James Craig has suffered some reverses 
in the general Parliamentary elections held in Ulster on 
April 3. As given in the first count of the polling the 
results are approximately as follows: 
Unionists, 33; Independent Unionists, 
4; Labor, 2; Nationalists, 9; Repub- 
licans, 3. In the last election, held in 1921, the Unionists 
elected 39 Parliamentary members, the Independent 
Unionists 1, the Nationalists and Republicans 12. The 
slight losses sustained by the Government were due to 
the local differences among the Unionists in Belfast, as 
well as to opposition to Premier Craig because of his 
recent policy on education and on prohibition. For the 
first time in Northern Ireland, the Labor Party succeeded 
in electing any of its candidates. Republicans and Na- 
tionalists opposed each other in many of the constitu- 
encies and thus permitted the election of some Unionist 
members. In the last Parliament neither Republicans. nor 
Nationalists took their seats; this was in accordance with 
a pre-election pact to abstain from active participation in 
the Government. While the Republicans remain deter- 
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mined to continue this policy, the Nationalists, under the 
leadership of Joseph Devlin, have announced their pur- 
pose of entering the new session of Parliament. 


The 
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changes resulting from the present general election are 
practically negligible. 


Italy.—At the beginning of Premier Mussolini’s illness 
he asked the Senate to postpone its sittings, because he 
did not want the Army Reform Bill to be debated in 
that body during his absence. Now 
that the Premier has returned, the 
bill brought forward by the Fascists, 
has been debated in the Senate. It provides for reducihg 
Italy’s present army from a force of 200,000 men to the 
number of some 140,000 or 145,000 at the discretion of 
the Government. The money thus saved will be devoted 
to the improvement of the army’s equipment. But the 
old war chiefs, such as Marshals Cadorna and Diaz have 
opposed this measure by speeches in the Senate. They 
see a danger in Italy’s reducing her army while all of 
her neighbors maintain their former strength. Cadorna 
recommended that the finance minister should find ways 
and means of putting greater resources at the army’s dis- 
posal. The Premier was present at this discussion and 
as it was his first appearance in the Senate since his 
illness, he received an ovation of equal enthusiasm with 
the welcome of his first appearance in the Chamber of 
Deputies. But at the session of the Senate of Thursday, 
April 2, the Premier himself spoke. He counseled a 
postponement of the whole consideration, as a subject 
which requires maturer reflection and investigation. His 
words were, however, not over favorable to the bill, since 
he said the present condition of Europe rendered such a 
measure precarious. Much would depend, he said, on 
the future measures of France and on the negotiations 
for a compact of security. He compared Italy’s army 
status with that of England, America and France. He 
predicted future war and said that Italy must be prepared. 

The result of this speech was a great personal victory 
for the Premier and another indication of the strength 
and enthusiasm of his following. For the Senate not 
only endorsed the Premier’s movement for the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the bill, but by a vote of 
181 to 77 that body passed a motion signed by thirty 
senators to have the speech printed at the Senate’s ex- 
pense and exposed publicly in each of Italy’s 8000 muni- 
cipalities. But this action precipitated a slight cabinet 
crisis, for according to unofficial reports, the War Min- 
ister General di Giorgio, father of the bill, has resigned 
from the Cabinet. In the meantime the Chamber of 
Deputies adopted without discussion the budget of the 
Ministry of War, steering clear altogether of any dis- 
cussion of the Army Reform Bill. 


Army 
Reform Bill 


Mexico.—The Mexican situation continues to be an 
involved mixture of politics and religious persecution. It 
is not at all certain that Calles is not using his religious 
policy as a cloak for putting through 
other purely political measures on 
which he is in disagreement with his 
own followers. They. are all, however, agreed upon op- 
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position to Catholics and at least Calles is to be thanked 
for having made a clear issue on this point. Accordingly, 
a group of Mexican laymen have formed the “National 
League of Religious Defense” and issued a manifesto to 
the Mexican people. The aim of this league is said to be 
the re-conquest of religious liberty. Its platform is full 
liberty of education, defense of the rights of Catholic cit- 
izens, of the Church, and of Catholic workmen. The 
league is of purely civil character and proposes to attain 
its ends by legal means which shall be “constitutional and 
demanded by the common good.” This new league has 
been declared by Government officials to be entirely illegal. 


Peru.—Dissatisfaction with President Coolidge’s settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica boundary difficulty between 
Chile and Peru has been developing in the latter country. 
The report at Washington that the 
Peruvian Government would make 
certain demands upon the settlement 
arrangements that would have to be complied with before 
that country would consent to any consideration of the 
President’s arbitration settlement caused a sensation, es- 
pecially when it was said that one of these conditions 
would be the policing of the disputed areas by troops of 
the United States. But in spite of frequent questioning, 
the Peruvian Ambassador, Velarde, at Washington would 
give out no definite information. The official note of the 
Peruvian Government, which followed, did make mention 
of protection by United States troops. This note, deliv- 
ered to the State Department on Thursday, April 2, called 
for immediate evacuation by Chile of the disputed terri- 
tory, and the substitution of United States troops, or if 
this is impossible, of Peruvian soldiers. What may ex- 
plain the anxious attitude of the Peruvian Government is 
the fact (if the reports are true) that Peruvian residents 
in the disputed area have been terrorized and forced by 
Chile to leave the district. ; 

The President in his reply to this note made statements 
which should be very reassuring to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. As to the occupation of the zone by United States 
troops, he said that this was impos- 
sible, for he was acting in this matter 
of arbitration, not as President of the 
United States, but as a private person who had been ap- 
pealed to. He averred, moreover, that most of the safe- 
guards that Peru desired as to the equable carrying out 
of the plebiscite were provided for in his stipulations con- 
cerning the details of the settlement, and that the com- 
mittee in charge of the plebiscite would be empowered to 
take what measures it should deem necessary for the 
righting of any wrong that Peruvians may have suffered 
in the disputed territory at the hands of the Chileans. It 
may be that the requests referred to the President in the 
Peruvian note will simply be handed over to the Plebis- 
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citary Commission in order that it be fully informed as to 
what measures it ought to adopt to secure absolutely fair 
conditions for an equitable vote. 


Russia.—On April 3 the Soviet Government announced 
an entirely new policy in its dealing with private trade. 
A few days before, a conference of private business men 
had been held in which drastic meas- 
ures of reform were promised. As 
reported in the New York Times the 
Council of Labor and Defense passed a decision to attract 
private capital into trade in order to give new life to what 
is described as the “ trade desert ” existing in various parts 
of Russia. Simultaneously the Government decided to 
annul its restrictions in regard to the sale of goods to 
private traders by State trusts or cooperative organiza- 
tions, and to modify the taxation upon private trade. This, 
of course, is a complete recession from the previous 
economic principles of the Soviet leaders, but they find 
that even Socialism cannot be promoted by converting 
their country into an economic desert. The reform was 
promoted on the initiative of the Supreme Economic 
Council after a campaign against private trade which 
almost drove it out of business or into illegal bypaths. 
“The great aims which the Government has in view 
dictate to us not to hide the fact of our previous mistaken 
policy,” declared one of the chief Soviet promoters in 
urging the reform. “Our source of strength is in the 
very fact that we are not afraid to recognize our defects.” 
As a result of the inauguration of the new policy it is 
expected that proper business on a legal basis will be 
revived. The real difficulty however remains in as far as 
no one can trust the Soviets, or say what their next step 
may be. Investing capital in Russia is a precarious 
hazard. 
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If George says he is thirteen years old and the 
Binet test indicates that he is but eight, what is 
the teacher to do, who numbers four or five 
other Georges in her class of forty? Sister 
Katherine, O. S. B., Ph. D., Dean of the College 
of St. Scholastica at Duluth, Minnesota, thinks 
that probably one in every ten children below the 
seventh grade is “retarded.” In a series of 
papers beginning next week Sister Katherine dis- 
cusses certain serious problems which our schools 
are not meeting adequately. 

Evolution is always with us. Next week three . 
writers will offer some interesting comment on 
an ever-burning subject. Mr. Condé B. Pallen 
and Fathers McWilliams, S.J., and LeBuffe, S.J., 
discuss the comic, scientific and legal aspects 
tespectively of recent developments. 

Other articles will be “ The Poets of Easter 
Week ” and “ Athletics in Our Colleges.” 
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“He That Was Blind Gives Testimony” 





EuGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


trap,” who spoke. 

“ T give you my testimony. I was hand in hand with 
one Baruch, sitting by the wayside begging alms. We 
heard the roar of the mob like the winds of the sea, fore- 
telling the wrath of Jehovah. There came to us the one 
that is called Mardochai and he spoke a word to us. We 
asked him: ‘ What means this tumult?’ He answered us: 
‘Do ye not know?’ And we said that we did not. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘ because ye do not know I shall tell you. There 
comes hither out of Jericho One Who calls Himself the 
Christ, and the multitude follows Him, thinking, perhaps, 
to see Him cast out a devil or make whole them that are 
crippled.’ 

“ Jesus of Nazareth! We besought Mardochai that he 
lead us into His path, but he would not. ‘ You will be 
crushed beneath the feet of the mob,’ he protested ; ‘ bet- 
ter that you remain here on the side.’ ‘ Would you not,’ 
we asked him, ‘ aid two old, blind beggars?’ But he would 
not. Then, as the roars of the mob grew louder, telling 
of the near approach of the Mastér, Baruch and I, we 
cried aloud: ‘ Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on us!’ 
There were those who would put us down, who struck at 
us. One there was, who, with the back of his hand, smote 
me on the mouth, But we cried aloud the more: ‘ Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on us! Have mercy, oh Jesus, 
have mercy!’ 

“ Then, of a sudden, the tumult died down. There was 
a halt in the tramping feet and we cried aloud again with 
all our strength: ‘ Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on us!’ 
Then it was that the Master spoke. Above the murmur of 
voices from the outskirts of the crowd we heard His voice 
and He said: ‘ Who are these that cry for mercy? Bring 
them hither.’ And they who but a moment before would 
shout us down, came rushing to lift us up into their arms. 
We were led, Baruch and I, to the feet of the Master and 
falling down we kissed His garment’s hem. He said to us: 
‘What will ye that I do for you?’ We answered in accord: 
‘ Rabboni, that we may see.’ And He said to each of us: 
‘Go thy way. Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ And He 
touched my eyes with the thumb and third finger of His 
right hand, and immediately my eyes were opened, and I 
saw the staggering flash of the light of the day 

“This is my testimony, Sire; I give it who was blind 
from birth. These that stand about know me for what I 
am. They have kicked at me and spat upon me and put 
me down. Because I was blind I was made to seek alms 
of bread and meat and to beg raiment for my body. They 
called me ‘the louse-trap’ because about me there was 


if was Bartimeus, he whom they called “the louse- 


filth and none there were to lend a hand at cleansing. But, 
Sire, the hand of the Master hath touched me. My eyes 
have been opened and I am no more unclean. 

“We, Baruch and I, followed those who went out to 
seek Him in the garden, where the Iscariot betrayed Him 
with a kiss. We saw Him face the rabble courageously 
and here again we heard Him speak. As they rushed at 
Him He stood His ground, with head sharply upheld and 
shoulders thrown back as if in defiance. He asked them: 
‘Whom seek ye?’ They answered: ‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
He said: ‘I am He.’ And the leaders of the mob went 
backwards and fell upon the ground as if they had been 
struck by a bolt from the heavens. Then, again, He asked 
them: ‘Whom seek ye?’ to which they again replied: 
‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ With eyes afire and jaws that were 
taut He told them again: ‘I have told you that I am He. 
If, therefore, you seek me, let these others go their way.’ 

“ Immediately there was a great commotion in the crowd 
in the midst of which Simon who is called Peter, drew his 
sword and cut off the ear of Malchus who is servant to 
Caiphas. But Jesus would have none of ‘this and He 
spoke to Peter, saying: ‘ Put up thy sword in thy scab- 
bard. The chalice which My Father hath given Me, shall 
I not drink it?’ And He touched the ear that was cut 
and thereupon it was healed. To the leaders of the mob 
He again addressed Himself: ‘ Are you come out as to a 
robber with swords and staves to apprehend me? I was 
daily with you in the temple teaching and you did not lay 
hands on me. But that the Scripture might be fulfilled I 
go.’ Thereupon there was further ado and commotion and 
His disciples were seen to flee. One young man having 
about him a linen cloth sought to follow after but they who 
had apprehended Jesus made to frighten him off. But he 
would not be frightened. Then they laid hold upon him 
and, in the struggle, his cloth was cast off and there went 
up a great laugh and a shout, and he who sought to follow 
the Master ran off in another direction. 

“T-tell you, Sire, this is what I saw with my eyes which 
Jesus gave back to me. I was blind from birth and an out- 
cast because I was poor. They rejoiced to call me ‘the 
louse-trap’ because there were none to do for me that 
I might be clean. And the Galilean did that which none 
of these would do. 

“ Hark you again: I was in the court of the Governor’s 
hall when they brought Him before Pilate. I heard the 
testimony, all of it, lying and blasphemous. These men 
lived up to their task. Once, in the midst of the testimony, 
I sought to cry out: ‘ It is a lie!’ but they struck me and 
put me down. Jesus said nothing. Pilate, after listening 
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to their perjury, spoke to the Master, in what I thought 
was a kindly way, and asked Him: ‘ What sayest Thou 
to all this?’ But Jesus answered nothing. Then, turning 
to them who were His vilifiers, Pilate asked them: ‘ What 
accusation bring you against this Man?’ To which they 
replied: ‘ 1f He were not a malefactor, we would not have 
delivered Him up to thee!’ ‘ Then,’ said Pilate, ‘take Him 
you and judge Him according to your law.’ But they 
answered him: ‘It is not lawful for us to put any man 
Pilate then spoke with Jesus, but I did not hear 
their words because of the distance. 

“ But after they had spoken, Pilate turned to the mob 
and told them: ‘I find no fault with this Man.’ But they 
only flung back at him: ‘ Crucify Him!’ Then Pilate spoke 
suddenly to the mob again: ‘ It is the festival day. Whom 
will you that I release to you, Barabbas, or Him that is 
called Christ?’ He knew, did Pilate, just as we all knew 
—even as ye know—that for envy they had delivered Him. 
But the chief priests had persuaded the people that they 
should ask for the release of Barabbas, the murderer. And 
so, when he asked them a second time: ‘ Whether will you 
of the two to be released unto you?’ the crowd shouted, 
‘ Barabbas.” Then Pilate said to them: ‘ What shall I do, 
then, with Jesus that is called Christ?’ They all said: 
‘Let Him be crucified!’ Then Pilate saw that he pre- 
vailed nothing, rather a tumult was made; and so he took 
water, and he washed his hands before them all, and said: 
‘I am innocent of the blood of this just Man; look you 
to it.’ And the whole people called out: ‘ His blood be 
upon us and upon our children!’ He released unto thera 
Barabbas, and ordered that Jesus be scourged. 

“ Then the soldiers took Jesus into the hall and we that 
were without heard the horrid sounds of the blows, and 
the shouts and laughter of the soldiers as they mocked 
Him: ‘ Hail, King of the Jews!’ And when they brought 
Him out again, we hardly knew Him, so much had He 
changed. And on His head was a crown of thorns. 

“ All this that I tell you, Sire, I have seen and heard. 
I give you the testimony of an eye-witness. All else that 
you may have heard in contradiction is lies. For I have 
seen and I tell you the truth and those who sit about here 
know that I speak the truth and my testimony no man car: 
deny. 

“ Aye, all this and more did I see. I saw them place 
upon His shoulders a weighty cross that scarce two men 
might carry. I saw them push Him and pull Him thither 
and hither along the way to Golgotha. I saw them knock 
Him down in fun. I saw Him crushed under the heavy 
load so often that His strength gave out and He was 
hardly able to stand on His feet. And then, because they 
feared He might die on the way and thus cheat them of 
the bloody spectacle for which they were set, they forced 
the Cyrenian to take up the cross behind Him. 

“ When the summit was reached I saw them strip Him 
again and nail Him to the cross. They pierced His hands 
and His feet with huge nails that cut like a lance, and the 
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blood that gushed forth besprinkled all those who stood 
about and near to Him. I saw them raise His form aloft 
and with Him two thieves. I saw them seek to fool Him 
when he thirsted. They offered Him to drink of vinegar 
mixed with gall. I heard them mock Him again and again. 
‘Vah,’ said they, ‘Thou that destroyest the temple of 
God, and in three days doth rebuild it: save Thy own self: 
if Thou be the Son of God come down from the cross.’ 
And again: ‘ He saved others; Himself He cannot save. 
If He be the King of Israel, let Him now come down 
from the cross and we will believe Him.’ 

“And then, about the sixth hour, a great darkness en- 
veloped us. This continued, with the chill air, until about 
the ninth hour, when Jesus, with a loud voice cried out: 
‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ There 
were those about who said: ‘ He calleth upon Elias to save 
Him. Let us see if He does.’ But Jesus, with another and - 
a louder cry, abandoned Himself to the weight of His 
body, bowed His head and died. 

“Immediately there was a great noise as of an earth- 
quake, and the wildest pandemonium. We were all felled 
to the ground, houses toppled over, the vale of the temple 
was rent asunder: the very ground beneath our feet 
opened up as if to swallow us. And from the graves the 
dead arose and walked about and appeared to many. And 
all that were there, they who but a few hours before had 
sought His blood, all these, falling down on their knees, 
struck their breasts and wailed: ‘ Indeed He was the Son 
of God! Oh, Jesus, have mercy upon us!’ 

“ All this, again, do I swear. All this did I see with the 
eyes that were sightless from birth until the Son of David 
touched me with His hands. It is my testimony. It is what 
I have seen with my own eyes and heard with my own 
ears and not gathered from the common gossip of the 
idlers. I have seen all this that I tell you. J have seen it 
with my eyes and I say to you that the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. | tell you, make straight the way of the Lord, 
lest, coming again, He find you unprepared.” 


Dr. Fosdick and the Liberals 


FLoyp KEreELer 


OCTOR HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, who has 
occupied so large a share of attention in the daily 
papers’ religious news for so long a time, and whose re- 
tirement from the pulpit in a denomination not his own 
has brought him into the limelight even more prominently, 
is quoted as saying: 

The tragedy of Protestantism has been this, that any time any- 
body got a new idea in doctrine or ecclesiastical polity, he went 
out, if he had power enough, and founded a new denomination to 
represent it. 

What else he said in this connection is of comparatively 
small consequence beside the profound truth contained in 
the above sentence, so we shall not spend much time upon 
plausible but only half-true statements such as, 
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Paul, that haloed saint of the cathedral niches, is not the real 
Paul. The real Paul was a determined heretic. He cared so much 
for Christ, so much for the fortunes of Christ in the hearts of 
men, that he would not stand idly by and see vital Christianity 
smothered and undone. I am sure that on that farewell day he 
said a little to the people about the Christian liberty for which 
they had been standing there in Corinth. 

For it is very evident that he has misread the Epistles 
to the Corinthians if he finds such novelties as that the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles condoned, much less preached, 
heresy! Is Dr. Fosdick merely looking for an “ alibi” ? 
However, we are not concerned with whether he is a here- 
tic or not. There are some people who glory in applying 
that word to themselves, much as some youths like to be 
thought “tough” or as modern young women often re- 
joice when someone dubs them “bad.” Shocking folks 
is great fun at times. But the “tragedy” of Protestant- 
ism” is not a thing for jest; it is a serious matter, one 
which his heroes Knox and Calvin had no small share in 
producing, and one for which it is hard to see how they, 
and others of their time and kind, are going to escape 
severe judgment. How can a religion claim to be that of 
Jesus Christ which has within itself nothing but the spirit 
of schism, the founding of a new denomination to repre- 
sent each new idea which occurs to any man within it! 
Tragedy is a mild word to use! 

If Christianity has anything whatever to offer to the 
soul of man, it is assurance. From the earliest dawn of 
consciousness, man has ever realized that he was made 
for a high destiny and that of his own efforts he falls far 
short of being able to attain it. This has been true whether 
his ideals were merely those of a “ happy hunting-ground ” 
or whether he was filled with a vision of such grandeur 
as is set forth in St. Bernard’s “ Celestial Country.” He 
has sought, therefore, some method of assuring himself 
that he would one day be admitted to the joys of those 
whom he accounts blessed. Others far more able than I 
have discussed the question of Revelation, nor would this 
be the place to do it, were I qualified, but it is sufficient 
to point out that Christianity has always made this one 
fundamental claim, namely: that Jesus is God Incarnate 
and that He suffered, died and rose again in order that we 
might, in Him, claim freedom from the sentence our 
transgressions have merited. But He Himself assured us 
that there would “ arise false Christs and false prophets,” 
who would “ deceive many,” and so, ordinary reason tells 
us that there must be an authorized center to which we 
may apply for credentials as to the authenticity of any 
teaching set forth in His name, to distinguish the false 
from the true. 

Phraseology is of small moment. Whether one desires 
to think “the abiding verities in modern terms,” as Dr. 
Fosdick puts it, or whether he prefers the terms of other 
ages, makes small difference. It is partly a matter of tem- 
perament. The one thing that is essential is that he not 
only “ think the abiding verities ” but that he be sure what 
the abiding verities are. And here, on his own showing, 
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is supremely “ the tragedy of Protestantism.” As seen by 
Catholics, it offers no guide, it has no touchstone to apply, 
its followers wander.in a maze of hesitation, and can no 
more find their way out than a locomotive can pick out its 
own track in a switching-yard. If the man in the tower 
is gone away or is asleep, a wreck is almost certain to 
occur ; it will be mere chance if it does not. So while Dr. 
Fosdick, or any other individual preacher, may have a 
large personal following, and while he or anyone else may 
happen upon the true interpretation of Christ and His 
Word, it is a purely accidental thing, and is in no wise 
bound up in his office, or a part of his commission, His 
followers are in the last analysis followers of Dr. Fosdick 
and not of Jesus Christ. They may stumble on the Chris- 
tian verities and their lives may be fashioned according to 
them, but they have no authority for so doing, and conse- 
quently are utterly without merit in the sight of God. 

“To obey is better than sacrifice”; no amount of right 
living, no number of alms-deeds, unless they constitute 
acts of obedience to God, can be of any avail. This is the 
cause of the assurance of Catholics. They have and are 
perfectly sure of the “mind of Christ.” Their priests 
may not be eloquent; they may have few who could, week 
in and week out, attract the audiences that Dr. Fosdick 
does, yet without this, their churches are crowded to the 
doors, not once, but twice, but four, five or six times 
every Sunday, because of Jesus Christ. The priest is noth- 
ing but His servant, and no Catholic attends his church 
because of the priest, any more than one would visit his 
friend’s house because of the butler! 

I have, in a previous article, commended Dr. Fosdick 
for his refusal to play the hypocrite and agree to certain 
conditions in which he does not believe. It is a manly 
stand and personally it helps his influence, but beyond what 
his personality can do he has nothing to offer. “The 
tragedy of Protestantism” is that it has nothing sure to 
offer. 

Dr. Ralph Adams Cram has pointed out that we are 
nearing the end of one of the great cycles of history and 
so can expect many upheavals. Readjustment is in the 
air, civilization as we have known it, is crumbling before 
our eyes, the very foundations of morality, of “ temper- 
ance, justice and judgment to come ” seem far away from 
our daily lives, and new and sinister tendencies abound. 
Dr. Fosdick and many of those who are called “ liberals ” 
see this and are conscientiously, I believe, trying to stem 
the tide. Protestantism in its older forms (forms which, 
after all, owe whatever life they have to inherited Catholic 
elements), is seen by them to have failed to satisfy. In 
trying to reinterpret religion they have often been led to 
denials and have wrought much confusion, but they are 
at least calling men’s attention to glaring difficulties, whilst 
the “ Fundamentalist,” intent upon the minutie of his 
denominational peculiarities, can do no more than “ view 
with alarm.” Yet one, on Protestant principles, has just 
as much and no more right to his views than the other. 
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All is chaos. In the midst of it stands Protestantism, con- 
victed by its lack of authority, helpless to command the 
consciences of men. 

If this be not tragedy I mistake the meaning of the 
term. “ The rain fell and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and they beat upon that house, and it fell, and great 
was the fall thereof.” And turning from the shifting sands 
and the ruins of their castle built upon them, men will, 
one hopes, turn in confidence to what we have been blessed 
of God in possessing, the house that “ fell not, for it was 
founded upon a Rock.” 


The Deputy from the Gironde 
Hucu WILLIAMS 


IRST of all, I must tell you who I am. I’m a poor 

priest who has turned out badly, for I have be- 
come a deputy. But be assured at once that I am deputy 
only through filial obedience. In 1919 I was to have as- 
sumed that work, but then I succeeded in reconciling filial 
obedience with non-acceptance. This time, they urged me 
again; unable to evade it, I obeyed. If then I feel a 
weighty responsibility, I accept it nevertheless. While it 
is quite permissible to weep, one does it interiorly.” 

As a matter of fact the Abbé Bergey, Curé of St.- 
Emilion and Deputy from the Gironde, needed no such 
elementary introduction to the intimate audience to whom 
he recently addressed these words. Anti-Catholic develop- 
ments under the Herriot ministry in France have brought 
forward, apart from the group of Cardinals, three im- 
portant national figures among those threatened with per- 
secution, General de Castelnau, Father Doncoeur and the 
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Abbé Bergey. 

laymen, Religious and secular clergy are thus repre- 
sented by capable men in organization that is not isolated 
but cooperative, not offensive but defensive, not in the 
" interest of any selfish group but for the good of the Faith. 
It is not saying too much to credit a large share in this 
splendid revival of Catholic forces to the modest parish- 
priest who is the subject of this sketch. He is honorary 
president of the League of Religious War Veterans ; paral- 
lel to that he founded the League of Priest War Veterans ; 
and he has been interested in the project of concentrating 
the energies of all parts of Catholic France in the National 
Catholic Federation with General de Castelnau at its head. 
He has multilocated himself in the work of oral appeal 
to drooping enthusiasm among Catholics, and has seen 
the sleeping awake and shake themselves into alertness and 
a sense of power throughout the country. In sum, he has 
brought it about that the French Premier, letting his tired 
eyes wander about the Chamber of Deputies to rest finally 
on the sombre-soutaned Deputy from the Gironde, sees 
behind his composed figure a vision of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Frenchmen determined not only to suffer no re- 
newal of encroachment on their religious rights, but to 
regain those that have been wrested from them by “ law.” 
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Through it all the Abbé Bergey remains the “ poor 
country priest,” as he describes himself, holding out of 
obedience a seat in the legislature of his nation to protect 
the higher interests of his constituents. He has never re- 
linquished charge of his well-beloved parish of St.-Emilion. 

It was amid the vineyards of Médoc that he was born 
forty-three years ago; and they tell us that he made his 
acquaintance with the elements of Latin during the time 
he could spare from the rude labor that fell to the lot of 
one whose Gascon family had long been poor tillers of 
the soil. In 1905 we find him vicar to his uncle, who was 
Curé of St.-Emilion. Three-quarters anti-clerical at his 
coming, by the outbreak of the war in 1914 the population 
of the town had been won over to admiration and respect 
for M. Bergey, now Curé. 

Many a poilu will recall with emotion the good-humored 
and courageous military chaplain who ministered spirit- 
ually to the Eighteenth Infantry and was gassed and 
wounded with his men in battles famous for names 
familiar now to schoolboys the world over. A series of 
decorations culminating in that of the Legion of Honor 
indicates the fighting qualities of this country ptiest and 
throws much light on the fact that his fellow-citizens were 
willing to sacrifice his constant presence in the parish to 
which he at once returned when the war ended, to send 
him to represent them at Paris. This was in 1919; he him- 
self has told us how he evaded the honor until, forced by 
the instance of Cardinal Andrieu of Bordeaux in 1924, 
he accepted the candidacy, was elected by a large vote and 
took his seat in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

From this elevated position, no doubt, the Abbé has had 
a singularly good opportunity to view his nation in its 
entirety and to remark something anemic in its Catholic 
muscular system. Less tried Catholics of many another 
land have probably made the same observation, looking in 
upon their French confréres from the outside. It is an- 
other question whether these observers have penetrated to 
causes as clearly as they have noted the effects produced 
among the French by various agents inimical to the 
Church. Where has Catholicism had the insidious type of 
adversary to deal with that it has encountered in France? 
At any rate, credit is due the Deputy from the Gironde 
for appreciating the weakness of his coreligionists and 
applying the remedy. 

The Catholics of France do not lack initiative; there is 
no penury of leaders throughout the land. But there has 
been rather a poverty of followers, of those willing to see 
the advantages of combination under the ultimate direction 
of one head, and consent to submerge local glory and effort 
in one vast national reservoir. Suited to the need of the 
moment, the centralized energy furnished in the three 
great units promoted by the Abbé Bergey presents a power 
whose value will outlive temporary emergency and work 
wonders for a people who are willing to learn. Especially 
is this true of the National Catholic Federation. Hence, 
if the priest-deputy has found reason for sadness in the 
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birdseye view to be had from a seat in the Palais-Bourbon, 
he has not given himself up to inactive melancholy. He 
has been stimulated to intelligent action in the country at 
large, and at the same time has won for himself not a 
little popularity with his legislative colleagues who, even to 
his political adversaries, have been impressed by his good 
humor and his oratorical ability. 

His generally attested facility and felicity of speech do 
not seem to have been innate in the Abbé. Indeed his ad- 
mirers like to recall that he broke down completely in his 
first sermon, and that his present effectiveness owes every- 
thing to the determined perseverance of the young priest in 
the face of poor health and apparently slight gifts. His 
pre-war years at St.-Emilion found him enjoying no small 
vogue as a controversial lecturer, tilting with wandering 
knights of misinformation and bigotry that invaded his 
immediate territory. Since his entrance into the Chamber, 
one recalls in this connection a maiden skirmish in which 
his cheerfully vigorous intervention effectively silenced a 
careless calumniator of the clergy and more recently a 
powerful discourse for the embassy to the Vatican. 

It is an interesting detail, too, that the Abbé enjoys no 
small repute, purely local, to be sure, in his native part of 
France as a poet in the langue d’Oc. During the course 
of the past year a booklet of his verse entitled “ Ma Gar- 
betto”” was honored with the prize la Grappe d’Or, con- 
ferred by the Ligue Guyenne et Gascogne. His work sings 
the vineyards, the silvered pines, the fringing sea and the 
wine-rich earth of Médoc, the ideals of family life, self- 
sacrifice and the apostolate ; and this he does with a mastery 
of the peculiar tongue of the region that has made him 
dear to its natives. That his apostolate of the pen is not 
to be limited to verse-making is indicated by his recent 
entrance upon the chief direction of a daily newspaper of 
Bordeaux, La Liberté du Sud-Ouest. Obviously this 
adventure provides him with an organ of publicity in the 
important work in which he is engaged. 

Physically, God made the Abbé a man to inspire confi- 
dence. Well over six feet in height, broad-shouldered and 
imposing in the black soutane which is the ordinary dress 
of French priests, with a face both frank and determined 
even in its cordial smile, he has more than once attracted 
the attention of thoughtful men as he makes his way to 
the Palais-Bourbon on the bank of the Seine. To this 
must be added, as being most important of all, the fact 
that he is a deeply spiritual man. His parishioners know 
this ; anyone who hears him speak knows it; for his is the 
sort of supernatural spirit that comes spontaneously to the 
surface in the work of the normal day. Were he not this 
type of man there is little likelihood that his Bishop would 
have urged on him the acceptance of the post he now 
holds. For such work demands a man of God. No sus- 
picion of ambition lurks about his reputation, there is a 
winning simplicity in his clinging to his first love, the hid- 
den parish of St.-Emilion, whose Middle Age atmosphere 
and crumbling ramparts mark the limits of his yearning 
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for any earthly kingdom. At the conclusion of a recent 
visit to Lille, he was escorted to the station, his humility 
visibly embarrassed, by an enthusiastic crowd of Catholic 
students who were shaking the train-shed with cries of 
“Vive Bergey!” when the uplifted hand of the Abbé 
made them pause. “ Not that, please,” he said, “ but 
‘ Vive la France!’” 

So they cried, “ Vive la France!”—which exactly ex- 
presses the reason for the presence in the French Chamber 
of this Gascon priest. 


The Mission Indians of California 


Davin P. McAsrtocker, S.J. 


ALIFORNIA, as a great number of our archeolo- 

gists and school teachers will tell you, was and is 
justly celebrated for its prunes, lemons and nuts—espe- 
cially nuts. Of this last-named product we have many 
varieties. The most popular brand at the present writing 
is the intellectual “ nut,” the dilettante who poses as the 
liberator, the savior, the guardian of the Red Man. 

Young David was a power in Israel as a fighter. In our 
modern parlance we would say that he “ wielded a wicked 
sling.” It was seldom necessary for him to use it twice 
on the same object ; it invariably reached its mark the first 
time he manipulated it, for he knew just where he was 
aiming and was quite shrewd at calculating the distance 
and force of his swing. Our modern emulators of the 
ancient Hebrew king are not as successful as he for the 
simple reason that they are not interested in the least in 
their aim. They are like a crowd of small boys on their 
way home from school—throwing their missives hither 
and thither—injuring friends and enemies alike. 

Nevertheless, on such occasions, boys generally have 
considerable fun smashing windows and dodging police; 
and, it would seem, that the over-grown coterie of intel- 
lectuals in the Southwest whom we have in mind derive 
great pleasure from their favorite pastime of mud-sling- 
ing and government-baiting ; for they continue this popu- 
lar indoor sport each day witii ever-increasing gusto. 
Their pleasure comes from the advertising they enjoy. 
They are veritable “ publicity hounds” and love to pose 
as the valiant defenders of a vanishing race; modern 
Horatios holding the bridge for the Indian against the 
attacks of the White; the last of the Mohicans, as it were, 
heroically sacrificing themselves in a final effort to pre- 
vent the Red Man from being completely massacred ; and 
so forth and so on. 

Well, inconceivable as it may appear, these individuals 
have so influenced public opinion, so prejudiced the In- 
dians themselves, so tied the hands of government officials, 
that we have just experienced a situation which I ven- 
ture to say is unique in modern Indian annals. It is hard 
to convince the casual inquirer or tourist that the unrest 
and hatred of government officialdom have gone to such an 
extent as to nullify and stultify the efforts of the Interior 
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Department during the past seven years or more to accom- 
plish anything in rehabilitation work among the members 
of this tribe. 

One peculiarity about the problem of handling the Mis- 
sion Indias (a name they received because of their habit 
of congregating and settling around the old Franciscan 
Missions), may evidently be attributed to the fact that this 
tribe of not more than 2,800 souls is confined not in one 
or two reservations, but is in fact spread out over more 
than thirty different reservations. Some of these allot- 
ments of land have as few as fifteen or twenty Indian set- 
tlers on them. When we add to this that these different 
reservations are quite widely separated, and each has its 
own local difficulties as regards water rights, education, 
transportation and other minor matters, the work of a 
superintendent becomes doubly onerous. Now, if on top 
of this, we have misdirected, even though well-intentioned, 
meddling from the outside, the lot of a superintendent 
becomes unbearable. 

One young superintendent of the Mission Indians dur- 
ing the Cato Sells administration became so disgusted at 
the tary .ed condition of affairs that he decided to get rid 
of the meddlers at one fell swoop. He resurrected an old 
law that held every one who alienated the affections of 
the Indian from the Government to be guilty of treason, 
and punishable even with death. Any one with any legal 
acumen could foresee the result. The last state of the 
Government was worse than the first: its representatives 
in these parts were not sustained, and, quite naturally, re- 
spect for law and authority suffered greatly in the shuffle 
of events. 

Then began a long series of investigations from Wash- 
ington. One inspector was sent out to report on the situ- 
ation, and another was detailed to inspect the inspector. 
Fortunately the outlook is more hopeful at present. The 
Government has a superintendent in charge who does not 
believe it incumbent on him to be continually making 
enemies. He spends his time, not, as was the custom 
heretofore, in making speeches before Rotarians and Ad- 
vertising Clubs, but in endeavoring to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indian, in visiting him while sick, in trying 
to provide better hospital facilities, and in a hundred other 
ways demonstrating that the Government is, as it should 
be, a sincere true friend to the Indian. 

His task, nevertheless, is a difficult one; it will require 
years before the many misunderstandings that have been 
heedlessly engendered and foolishly fostered are com- 
pletely ironed out. And this because the criticism levelled 
against the Government has been so widespread, so de- 
structive, so unjust. I hold no brief for the Government 
in respect to its treatment both past and present of the 
Indian, but I venture to predict that the majority of the 
mistakes of the future will be well-intentioned ones, not 
actuated by motives of avarice and graft. The day of 
wholesale grafting in the Bureau of Indian Affairs is past. 
And therefore, when a prominent member of the “ League 
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of the Southwest ” openly makes the statement that he has 
known but one honest Indian agent in his life, he is, ob- 
jectively at least, falsifying, and poisoning the mind of 
the public against present officials in this department. 
There are a great many honest agents. In point of fact 
the vast majority of them are conscientious, sincere men. 
And when we further state that the rank and file, the men 
and women in the humbler offices both in the classroom 
and in the industrial shops, are not only honest but self- 
sacrificing and devoted to their work as well, we are only 
rendering a tribute where tribute is due. 

Not alone have these self-appointed meddlers misin- 
formed the public but they have confused and spoiled the 
Indians as well. The well-affected Red Man does not 
know where to turn for help and assistance. He is an easy 
prey to the virus of Bolshevism and insubordination which 
prevails among the vast majority of his confréres. Not 
long ago the Mission Indians around La Jolla became 
disgruntled and disaffected with school conditions. The 
school-teacher was threatened; some four or five shots 
were fired one evening into the classroom; and, after 
the teacher had fled, the building was mysteriously burned. 
No attempt was made to bring the offenders to justice, 
though it was an easy matter to discover the perpetrators. 
Similarly, when the Pala reservation was surveyed by 
the Government, and the familiar stakes placed round- 
about with the warning that a heavy penalty would be in- 
flicted on anyone who dared to molest them, and, when 
these vanished one night, no effort was made to find the 
guilty parties. In other walks of life such an open act 
of insubordination would meet with severe punishment, 
but the meddlers have so brow-beaten our administrators 
of Indian affairs at Washington that they seem afraid to 
assert themselves, fearful of supporting their various 
superintendents, though they are on the spot and are 
known to be conscientious, honest men. 

By all means let us watch over the officials of the nation 
whether in the high places or the low; let us especially 
see that the Indian receives a just and kind treatment 
from our hands, but for the sake of the best interests of 
the Indian himself, let us also support our officials to the 
last ditch, or else remove them peremptorily from their 
position if they be found wanting. The Indian must be 
taught obedience and respect for law and authority as well 
as his compatriot, the white man. The sob-sisters have 
been feeding the Indian an overdose of twaddle and mush 
in the form of self-pity. Self-pity never helped anyone, 
whether white, black or red. And a greater disregard by 
the Government of these notoriety hunters, and a more 
virile policy in insisting that orders are orders and must 
be respected as such, will inevitably result in the clearing 
up of misunderstandings and paving the way for a just, 
constructive policy among the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Thus better order, security and respect for 
authority will open a new era of mutual good will be- 
tween the Red Man and his white neighbor. 
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The De Castellane-Gould Case 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


AD the marriage of Count Boni de Castellane with 
Miss Anna Gould been declared invalid by the 
Commission of Cardinals appointed by the Holy See we 
should again have heard the cry so often raised by con- 
troversialists of a certain type, “The Catholic Church 
always yields to the claims of money and rank.” How- 
ever, as the Holy See has declined to annul this marriage, 
may we look for some tribute to the stern sense of justice 
which invariably rules the ééclesiastical courts? 

The official documents have not been transmitted to 
this country, but an excellent account of the case and the 
principle involved is given in the Conference Bulletin 
of the Archdiocese of New York, for December, 1924. 
Miss Anna Gould, baptized in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Count Mary Paul Boni de Castellane, were 
married in New York, in the presence of Archbishop 
Corrigan, on March 14, 1895. Within three years, the 
Countess believed that she had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the conduct of her husband, but it was not until 
1906 that she obtained a civil divorce from the French 
courts. It appears that the Count then endeavored to 
effect a reconciliation, but without effect, for the Countess 
shortly thereafter contracted a civil marriage with the 
Duke de Sagan. The Duke was a Catholic, but seems 
to have felt no scruple in giving up his Faith in order to 
marry the Countess de Castellane. Thereupon Count 
de Castellane had recourse to the ecclesiastical courts, 
alleging that his marriage with Anna Gould had been 
null and void from the beginning. 

To avoid misconception, it should be noted that the 
Count did not seek a “ divorce.” He was perfectly aware 
that the Catholic Church does not grant divorces. It is, 
of course, the common gibe of certain controversialists, 
both that annulment and divorce are two terms for the 
same thing, and that declarations of nullity are quite as 
common among Catholics as divorce is among Protest- 
ants. But to the student, it is obvious that the two 
differ essentially. Divorce is the declaration by the civil 
authority that an existent marriage bond has been dis- 
solved. Annulment is the declaration by the ecclesiastical 
authority that this bond never existed. To cite an 
example, not unknown to the courts, a man and a woman, 
both capable, to all appearances, of entering into the 
marriage contract, fulfil all the requirements of the civil 
and ecclesiastical law and freely consent to live as 
husband and wife. Shortly thereafter it is discovered 
that the two are in reality brother and sister. The two 
have acted in good faith, but it is evident that there is no 
marriage bond, since the parties were incapable of 
creating it. In canonical language, there existed the 
diriment impediment of consanguinity. 

Without discussing the technical question of impedi- 
ments, it is clear that they are not confined to consan- 
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guinity. In order that a marriage be a valid marriage, the 
parties (a) must be capable of entering into the matri- 
monial contract, (b) both must give their free consent, 
and (c) in expressing their consent, they must observe 
the formalities which are required by the Church under 
penalty of invalidity. If any of these requisites is want- 
ing, the marriage is null and void, and on presentation of 
proof may be so declared by the ecclesiastical authority. 
This again stresses the essential difference between 
divorce and annulment. When every requirement for a 
valid marriage has been met, annulment is impossible. 
But civil divorce is not impossible since divorce is the 
attempt to decree that a marriage bond, actually existing, 
shall be destroyed. 

The grounds alleged by Count de Castellane are stated 
by the Bulletin in the following paragraphs: 

In the present case, neither the capability of the parties, nor 
the use of the required form was called in question. In asking to 
have his marriage declared null and void, Boni based his conten- 
tion on the lack of the required consent on the part of Anna 
Gould. 

Again, there are various ways in which the necessary consent 
may be lacking, but, without mentioning them all, suffice it to 
recall that the necessary consent is wanting if one positively 
excludes from the contract one of the essential elements of 
matrimony. The essential elements of matrimony are: indissolu- 
bility, unity, and the specific object of this contract which con- 
sists in the right and duty of both parties to cooperate in the 
procreation of children. 

In the present case, Boni contended that Anna Gould had 
excluded the first of these elements, namely, the element of 
perpetuity or indissolubility. 

That is, according to de Castellane, Miss Gould con- 
tracted to marry him with the express reservation that 
she would destroy the bond by divorce should the 
marriage not prove to be happy. 

On December 9, 1911, the Sacred Roman Rota held 
that the invalidity of the marriage had not been proved, 
and the Count appealed. New evidence was introduced 
at the second hearing, and on March 1, 1913, the first 
decree was reversed. Thereupon the official known as 
“the defender of the marriage bond” appealed, as he 
is bound to do whenever a decree of invalidity is entered. 
On February 8, 1915, the Rota returned to its first 
decision. It may here be mentioned that on each appeal 
the case was heard by a different group of three judges. 
After the decision of February 8, 1915, the Count took 
the case to the Pontiff who appointed a special Com- 
mission of Cardinals to deal with it. When the Com- 
mission finally held that the marriage was invalid, 
Pius XI recommitted the whole process, adding to the 
original Commission Cardinals Pompili, Lega, Mori and 
Sincero. A cable published by the News Service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference now reports that 
this augmented Commission has decided that the marriage 
of Anna Gould and Count de Castellane has not been 
shown to be invalid. 

The principles involved in this protracted case are clear, 
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but the evidence was not, and many of the facts alleged 
by both parties are capable of different interpretations. 
But the minute, detailed and repeated examination to 
which the case was subjected, again proves the solicitude 
of the Church to protect the rights of all who appear 
before her tribunals, and to hear them, whether they be 
Saints or sinners, in the spirit of justice and truth. Above 
all it vindicates her unchanging purpose to defend the 
sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage bond. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Catholic Summer Resorts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I heartily agree with the opinions expressed by Mr. O’Connell 
in the issue of America for March 21 about the “ Need of Cath- 
olic Summer Resorts.” Being a new-comer in this country, and 
resident here for just one year, I have several times tried in vain 
to find some resort where as a Catholic I might enjoy a rest in 
Catholic atmosphere. 

I am sure it would be very helpful to many persons if the 
leading Catholic weeklies were to publish a list of resorts and 
other places in which Catholics are especially welcome. It would 
be important, of course, to indicate in each case, whether a Cath- 
olic church is located in the vicinity, or a monastery or convent. 
Possibly other details regarding particular attractions, prices, etc., 
might be added. Similar lists are issued in Germany and are very 
popular. 

Washington. J. M. 

The Goods Plundered from Father Rale 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The reference to the proper form of Father Rale’s name in the 
issue of America for March 28 recalled to my mind a question 
that must have suggested itself time and agein to many persons. 
The Rale literature offers no answer, perhaps some of your East- 
ern readers know a ready solution. 

The men of New England, who, as we now know, mistakingly 
imagined that Father Rale was urging the Indians against them, 
whereas he was in fact the one restraining power against savagery 
in that part of the world, in their looting of Norridgewock carried 
off as specially prized trophies various objects that were in pos- 
sesion of the priest. These did not belong to him; they belonged 
to the Society of Jesus of which he was so faithful a member. 
Among these objects were a book of moral theology, a “ strong 
box,” a bell, and an Abnaki dictionary on the composition of which 
he had labored for well nigh thirty years. 

It is well known that some of these objects are in the possession 
of Harvard University, and some in the Portland, Maine, Museum 
at the present hour. 

But the Society of Jesus is in America, in New England at the 
present hour also. This organization has an unbroken corporate 
existence dating back to the days of Father Rale and as far again. 
Boston College, the headquarters of the New England members 
of the Society of Jesus, is not so inconspicuous an object in the 
landscape that its presence can have escaped the notice of the of- 
ficers of those learned institutions which preserve the goods 
plundered from the missionary’s home. 

For years the wonder has again and again come upon me why it 
is that those institutions do not return these now sacred relics of 
the martyred priest to his brothers, to the Society of Jesus at 
Boston College. If the appeal of justice or of equity does not 
compel them (does it?) ; at least such generosity as brought about 
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the return of so many battle flags to the South by their North- 
ern captors might be expected to animate to action the minds of 
officers of liberal institutions. Can any of your readers explain 
why nothing has been done in this matter, or tell whether anything 
has ever been seriously contemplated by the responsible persons? 
Zaleski, Ohio. J. J. G. 


Catholic Leadership 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article by P. J. Carroll under the heading of “ Catholic 
Leadership,” which appeared in the issue of America for No- 
vember 8, 1924, calls for more consideration than it has apparently 
received. The current of thought in this article was timely. 

Alexander Benziger very appropriately and pithily referred to 
P. J. Carroll's line of thought in the issue of America for Jan- 
uary 10, 1925, quoting similar reflections from Eberhardt, uttered 
twenty years ago and warning Austrian Catholics to cast aside 
their lethargy, at a time when their enemies were boasting of the 
results of their Los von Rom movement. 

What does leadership mean if not pointing out the way and 
leading in performance? In this sense, then; we should have real 
leadership. . The bishops are set up as the true leaders, to teach, 
direct and exemplify by action. All others are to learn from them 
and to follow their example, and so they too may possibly become 
leaders in their different spheres of life. Do those who think 
with P. J. Carroll feel there is not sufficient activity in the field 
of Catholic endeavor? Is there a slackening of effort traceable 
in the movements of the leaders? Does it extend down through 
the various grades of Catholic society? Are we too self-con- 
fident, too self-satisfied? Do those schooled here, trained in our 
churches, not only remain faithful, but go forth into the open 
and by their strength of character, nobility of manner, equability 
of temper, produce a good impression? If so, we may con- 
fidently say we have real leadership. If not, it must be admitted 
real leadership does not exist. 

Then the question would be to discover where the weakness lies, 
or whether it is traceable all along the line. For, no matter what 
may be said of parochialism, the strength of religion will depend 
in great measure on the vitality of the spiritual life in the parish, 
under the direction of the priests appointed by the successors of 
the Apostles and under their guidance. The family is the life and 
strength of the parish. If the parishes flourish, the Church will 
be strong; leaders will appear in every sphere; the more gifted 
members will give expression to the truth and exemplify it. So 
an opportunity for the development of true leadership will be 
given of which those best qualified can duly avail themselves. 

The words of J. D. Russell in the issue of America for Jan- 
uary 31 have a true ring. We need followers more than leaders. 
If we have sincere stanch followers, we shall have real leaders. 

Providence, R. I. F. P. 


Rediscovery of White Indians 
To the Editor of America: 

The World's Work for March carries an interesting account of 
rediscovery. Mr. R. O. Marsh has succeeded not only in estab- 
lishing contact with the “White Indians” but in gaining their 
consent to bring back with him several children for scientific 
examination here. The existence of these people was something 
more than a legend. Dr. Lionel Wafer lived among the sur- 
rounding tribes for over two years and described the “ White 
Indians” (whom he classified as albinos) about 300 years ago. 
Others have tried to find them since, from Chepo and from the 
San Blas side, but have always failed through the fear of these 
Indians of the “untrustworthy character of the white man.” It 
was a well-established law of intercourse with even the inter- 
vening tribes that no white man might sleep on Indian territory— 
he might cross the invisible boundary line for trade, but must be 
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well outside it at night. Twenty years of American administra- 
tion of the Canal Zone seem to have changed all that. 

Some 300 years ago, more or less, a young English medical 
practitioner, not Sabatini’s Captain Blood, got into trouble at 
home and sailed for Jamaica, where his brother was engaged in 
business. Arrived at Port Royal, Lionel Wafer became vastly 
interested in the operations of English “ privateers ”"—some called 
them “buccaneers,” the Spanish knew them as pirates and sea- 
robbers. He engaged as ship’s surgeon for a voyage around the 
Horn to the west coast of South America, and years later wrote 
a lively tale of his adventures. Somewhere in Peru, his ship’s 
company sacked a Spanish town with all the accompaniments of 
piracy, and Lionel voiced his disapproval vigorously and fearlessly. 
At some other landing in Peru, he made two discoveries, the 
use of “ Peruvian bark” in the treatment of malarial fevers, and 
a great deposit of ancient mummies, one of which he took with 
him, on board, for examination. 

Quite callous in all matters pertaining to living humans, the 
pirates revolted against his interest in the dead; his quarrel with 
his shipmates flamed out anew, he was put in irons and set ashore, 
when they reached Panama water, in the Indian country, with 
several other “undesirables.” The San Blas coast, while in 
general unfriendly to Europeans as it is today, was deeply hostile 
to the Spanish, and occasionally facilitated the passage of Spain’s 
enemies southward across the Isthmus, where in canoes they 
would seize some sailing vessel and prey upon Spanish commerce 
in the very gulf of Panama. 

It happened that at the time of Lionel’s landing, circumstances 
were against him; the passage was closed, because of some 
momentary breach of hospitality by English pirates toward the 
Indians. His marooned companions were killed. He was saved 
by his use of the Peruvian bark upon the family of a chief and 
lived with the Indians for two years; his “adventures” give a 
close record of his observations during that period, of their 
characteristics, their customs (in particular their magic) and of 
the presence among the tribes of a considerable number of men, 
women and children whom he believed at first to be white. Upon 
close examination of these nocturnal creatures he decided that 
in spite of their coloring they were not a white race, but that 
they presented an unusual prevalence of Albinism in a most unusual 
form. One wonders what value his observations and conclusions 
might have for the recent rediscoverers of White Indians in the 
same place where Lionel found them. 

Wawa, Penn. Wit1iaM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


St. Patrick’s Day Musings 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call attention to the article, “‘ St. Patrick’s Day Musings,” 
in the issue of America for March 14? First: “The Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick of Philadelphia” has no branches, and no relation 
with or to any “local society,” nor did it ever have. The “ Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick of New York” adopted the same name as 
their Philadelphia predecessor ; the same seal and the same medal, 
but other than the exchange of messages of fraternal good wishes 
there is no interdependence. The “local Society President” is— 
well let me say apocryphal. 

Second: Membership in the old society, with the exception of 
the “Honorary” members, was confined almost exclusively to 
Philadelphians or Pennsylvanians. They met on St. Patrick’s Day 
and three times or once during the year thereafter. I never until 
now heard any assertion that any of the “ Carrolls” of Maryland 
belonged. No one with any knowledge of the history of the society 
ever made such claim. Why should it be made; what additional 
honor would it give? 

Third: The article declares “ Washington was an adopted mem- 
ber (December 18, 1781), but he attended only the dinner and an 
extra meeting of the following year.” Why this attempted mini- 
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mizing of Washington’s Association with the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Philadelphia? “Campbell’s History,” cited by the 
“ Muser” as authority, sets forth three dinners which Washington 
attended, to wit: January 1, 1782 (p. 81) ; March 18, 1782 (p. 81); 
and June 18, 1787 (p. 57), and also tells that “there are no 
records from March, 1788, until September 17, 1792.” Campbell's 
History is based upon the “ Brief Account of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” published in 1844, immediately fol- 
lowing the finding of the old minute book and records and their 
delivery to the present society. On page 83 of this “Brief Ac- 
count” appears this declaration: 


From 1780 until he finally left Philadelphia, he [Washing- 
ton] frequently attended the festivities of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, of which he was an adopted member, very 
many of the members being his brethren in arms, and among 
his most intimate and confidential friends. 


“Frequently” hardly means “only the dinner and an extra 
meeting.” 

Fourth: What Mr. Griffin protested against was the “ Jack” and 
not “ Commedore” in relation to Barry—the cheapening by vulgar - 
familiarizing so prevalent today. The designation “ Commodore” 
was very general prior to 1862 and the title was in common use, 
the “Muser” to the contrary notwithstanding. Barry was fre- 
quently referred to as “ Commodore,” as were numerous other 
naval heroes. In an address delivered under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus on the one hundredth anniversary of Barry’s 
death, September 13, 1903, this statement was made: “It was not 
until 1862 during the Civil War that the legal rank of Commodore 
was established, but at all times the commander of two or more 
vessels had by courtesy been given that title.” This address was 
approved by Martin I. J. Griffin and every fact in relation te Barry 
therein set forth is correct. 

In the “ Muser’s” article the statement is made that “most of 
the current ‘history’ of his (Barry’s) personality and exploits— 
except Griffin’s comprehensive memoir from original records—is 
of the Washington cherry-tree variety.” Griffin's Comprehensive 
Memoir, worthy though it is of the highest commendation, a veri- 
table labor of love, attained no circulation. Following the old 
methods of soliciting “ Patrons” to help him publish, it was neces- 
sarily limited. 

There were about 360 individuals, libraries and institutes in all 
the world to come to his aid, and they subscribed for four hundred 
volumes. I rejoice that I have the honor to be “No. 1” on the 
list and possess book “ No. 1.” The names of all who subscribed 
are set forth in the order of their subscription after the title page. 
How many copies of this “authoritative and comprehensive” 
volume were bought by citizens of New York City? 

Fifth: The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia never 
claimed to be a Catholic organization. It is not so now and the 
old society never was. It gloried in the fact that men of Irish 
blood of any Church or Creed might labor in the common cause of 
liberty and charity and friendship. Its record is one of glory. 
Washington said of this Philadelphia society that it was “ dis- 
tinguished for the firm adherence of its members to the glorious 
cause in which we are embarked”; and, in 1867, John Pope Hod- 
nett declared that this one (Philadelphia) society “had given 
more commanding officers to Washington and the Continental Army 
than had all the descendants of the passengers on the Mayflower.” 

It may interest some of your readers to know that it is proposed 
to reproduce photographically as a part of the Sesquicentennial 
celebration the very rare 1844 “ Brief Account.” It consists of 112 
pages forming a veritable “mine” of undeveloped American Irish 
history. It may also encourage the subscription for worthy books 
to have it known that the latest sale of a volume of Griffin's 
“Barry,” of which I know, was for $40, and I believe today 
would be much higher. 

Philadelphia. 


Micnagt J. RyYan. 
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Holy Week and Easter Day 

HE mirror of Catholic life is in the Liturgy. Those 

Catholics know it who assist at Sunday Mass; those 
know it better who have the fine habit of assisting at the 
daily Sacrifice. In the Liturgy the Church expresses with 
incomparable fervor, and often unsurpassable beauty, all 
the aspirations and feelings and thoughts of those who 
by Baptism are made part of the Mystic Body of Christ. 
True as this is of the rest of the year, it is more than 
ever true at the season of Holy Week and Easter. 
Catholics who feel the world’s fascination bewitching 
them away from the standard of Christ, can do no better 
than steep their souls again in the beauty of Holy Week 
services. There is, too, among those outside the Church 
much curiosity, some of it, alas. hostile curiosity, about 
the meaning and aims of Catholicism. They will find the 
heart of Catholicism in our churches during Holy Week 
and Eastertide. 

On the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
in Holy Week the Church holds the services of Tenebrae, 
that is, of darkness, when the gradual extinguishing of 
the candles on the altar symbolizes the darkness of 
mourning of the Christian over the Body of Christ three 
days inthe tomb. The haunting beauty of word and music 
of Jeremias’ lamentations, sung at Tenebrae, expresses 
this sorrow as could nothing else. On Holy Thursday is 
commemorated the institution of the Holy Eucharist, and 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is enthroned on a special 
altar. There all day long the Faithful come to pay homage 
to Him whom they know to be the King of the World 
and of their own hearts. Good Friday is the day of the 
great Sacrifice itself, and even in this late year of the 
Lord some of His great sadness enters the heart of every 
man, woman and child. On Holy Saturday He is again 
in the tomb, and in the Liturgy of that day is reflected the 
quiet of that sleep after the racking agony of the day 
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before. Mother Church is a good educator. In the hearts 
of her children, through the Liturgy, she once again 
rouses the noble emotions of holy fear, of sympathy with 
Christ, of pity for the sorrows of the world, of aspiration 
for heaven. 

But loving Mother that she is, she is tenderly cunning 
and clever. Through all these three days of sadness, she 
keeps back from her children one great secret surprise. 
This Christ, this Man-God, who died for us, did He die, 
and is that all? No, the great surprise lies beyond. Her 
children know it already. No matter. On Easter Day 
the great surprise, ever old and ever new, is once again 
unfolded to our gaze, if we, like children, keep our child- 
like faith and love. “ He is Risen!” He lives, He yet 
lives, and He has Life for us. The wave of joy that 
radiates from that great fact, inundates and transforms 
the world. 


Dr. Ryan on Company Unions 

O man of this generation has done more to stir the 

sleeping conscience of the public to a sense of its 
duty toward the worker than the Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., of the Catholic University. His books “ A Living 
Wage” and “ Distributive Justice” are classics distin- 
guished by soundness of doctrine and singular clarity of 
expression ; as an eloquent defender of the principles pro- 
posed in the Leonine Encylical “ On the Condition of the 
Working-Classes,” Dr. Ryan has preached with voice and 
pen the necessity of recognizing the shortcomings of the 
present economic system, and of finding a remedy. He 
stands before the country today as an authoritative 
exponent of Catholic social science, and, as a man, never 
afraid to speak openly and forcibly in defense of principle. 

It need hardly be said that Dr. Ryan is aware of the 
need of union among the workers. But not every organi- 
zation wins his approval. As he would condemn societies 
formed to solve our social problems by violence, he also 
condemns unions which are controlled by employers. 
Speaking at the forum of the Brooklyn Jewish Center on 
March 29, while conceding that at least some of these 
unions were founded in good faith, Dr. Ryan held that 
they “have been proved to be of no value.” This is a 
view that has been presented again and again in these 
pages. Dr. Ryan speaks with studied restraint. No 
doubt he knows that such organizations can be virtually 
forced upon employes, thereby defeating the prime pur- 
post of a union which is to present the view of the 
workers, and, by organized effort, to obtain rights which 
otherwise would be withheld. 

It is obvious that the unaided worker is at a tremendous 
disadvantage in his dealings with any large corporation. 
He may not even know what his rights are, or, if he does, 
he may fear to insist upon them. Driven by necessity, 
he may accept conditions that are flagrantly unjust. To 
repeat the phrase of Leo XIII, the worker who agrees 
not because he thinks the conditions fair and just, but 
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because he must take such terms as are offered, has not 
entered into a contract, but is a victim of fraud and 
injustice. It is asking too much of human nature to 
believe that capital will always, or even generally, deal 
with the worker in a spirit of scrupulous justice, for that 
has never been the history of capital. Nor will justice be 
respected by a “company union,” since a union of this 
nature is merely the company itself, with an added spice 
of disingenuousness, if not of actual fraud. ‘“‘ The men 
dealing with the employer,” said Dr. Ryan to his Brook- 
lyn audience, “ have to deal with their own employer on 
whom they depend for a living, and therefore cannot 
enforce the demands of those whom they represent.” 

It is clear, of course, that the modern American labor 
union is not a perfect institution. Too often have the 
locals been controlled by rascals whose only interest was 
to wring the last dollar from the worker. But the prin- 
ciple on which the union is founded is in accord with 
justice and charity” It is about all that the average 
worker can rely on to fight his battles, and it is learning 
to correct its faults. As for the so called company union, 
it is what Aesop had in mind when he wrote his fable of 
the sheep who were persuaded by a group of eloquent 
wolves to dismiss their dogs and to substitute wolves to 
guard the flock. 


“e 


Mrs. Partington’s Law Broom 


HEN Josh Billings remarked that there were at 

least sixty million rats in the United States, he 
was careful to guard himself by adding, “ Of course, I 
am only speaking from memory.” Senator Reed, too, 
very probably spoke only from memory when he told the 
Senate of Missouri that there were at least 18,000 laws 
in the United States. Possibly the Senator meant that 
there are 18,000 laws intended to prescribe for every 
citizen the attitude he ought to assume toward food, 
drink, clothing and tobacco. Taken with this limitation, 
the Senator’s estimate, conservative as it is, is as good 
as the calculation of any other publicist. 

For, in the language of former Senator Beveridge, no 
man living knows how many laws we have. No man has 
ever read them, or ever will. From time to time, it is 
found that even our courts are unable to distinguish fact 
from theory and assumption from statute law. Within 
the last few weeks, Solicitor General Beck discovered that 
several Federal District Courts had cited as a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States what in reality 
was part of an opinion written by an underling in the 
Department of Justice, who has since been discharged 
for incompetence. If Federal Courts do not know the 
difference between law or precedent and the private views 
of a fledgling barrister, much may be forgiven the 
ordinary citizen who to his dismay finds that he is a dis- 
turber of the peace and good order of the community. 
We have many laws in the United States, and much 
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law-breaking. Like Mrs. Partington, trying to sweep . 
back the rising Atlantic, the more vigorously we apply 
the broom of the law, the higher rises the tide of vice and 
crime. We mean well, and perhaps deserve some credit 
for our energy. But the fact that this energy is impotent 
to produce the desired effect should prompt an 
investigation. 


Short Cuts to Goodness 


HE short cut is often the longest way home. For 
nearly a generation we Americans have been 
obsessed with the idea that the best method of destroying 
any evil was to pass a law against it. This method seemed 
to offer a short cut to godliness, but in taking it, we have 
lost ourselves in a tangle of law. To hew a way out, 
we passed more laws. 

That has made the tangle worse. Startling as are the 
results of a survey recently conducted by the New York 
World, they merely bear out the findings of such inves- 
tigators as Mr. H. F. Fosdick and the committee 
appointed by the American Bar Association. According 
to the World, nearly every large city in the United States 
reports a disgraceful incredse in disorder, especially in 
crimes of violence. For the first three months of the 
year, there were more than 100 murders in Chicago, 
while New York leads in such disorders as embezzling 
and robbery. Statistics furnished by many State prisons 
show unmistakably that the average age of the prisoners 
at entrance has steadily declined during the last ten years. 
Within the last six months, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco have indicted for murder at least eight young 
men and women ranging from sixteen to twenty years 
of age. Several New York Judges have testified that 
the majority of the criminals who come before them for 
sentence range from twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
and it seems probable that the New York age-average is 
not notably lower than that of the other large cities of the 
country. Our short cut is assuredly not leading to good- 
ness, but away from it. 

To insist again upon religion and morality as guides both 
to personal uprightness and to good order in the commu- 
nity may be old-fashioned, but it is at least a prescription 
worth trying. Washington, Hamilton, and Madison are 
names of respectable eminence in the science of govern- 
ment, and it was their view, expressed in Washington’s 
Farewell Address, that “ of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are the indispensable supports.” The attempt to insure 


peace and order in the community by statute law is 
doomed to failure. If we do not give our young people 
an adequate training in religion, we shall continue to 
appeal in vain to a fancied remedy of laws, statutes and 
edicts. Religion may be the long way, but it is the way 
that leads surely to the truest prosperity both of the in- 
dividual and of the State. 
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Quick Lunch Education 

W RITING in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, Dean 

West offers a severe but just indictment of the 
American school. Thirty years ago we spent 140 millions 
annually on primary education, and today we spend 1,000 
millions. The annual result, according to the fiery Dean, 
is a flock of boys and girls who are astonished, on 
matriculating at college, to learn that study is work and 
not a form of play. 

In this observation the Dean is not wholly correct. At 
how many American colleges will these young people dis- 
cover that study is work? Today the colleges are not 
much better than the schools from which the freshmen 
are gathered. When Mr. H. A. L. Fisher recently rid his 
bosom of much perilous stuff, the same being his views 
on education in the United States, he roused the jingoes 
to a mild frenzy; but, in the main, his strictures were just. 
We pour out money like water upon our colleges, and in 
these academic halls there is much sound and fury, but 
that is the sum and substance of the educational process 
in America. That there are honorable exceptions may be 
freely granted. But when President Eliot began his work 
at Harvard fifty years ago, and presented the elective 
system as the finished product of his garnered wisdom, 
he dealt American education a blow that was well-nigh 
fatal. To the young collegian, it was just an authorized 
method of winning a degree without working for it. 

Incredible as it may seem, the elective system soon 
spread to the high schools and even to the grammar 
grades. Most of our teachers will now agree that, outside 
the graduate schools, and, with wise restrictions, in the 
third and fourth years of college, the elective system is 
only a cover under which the student is allowed to do what 
he wishes. And that is, and will ever be, to do as little 
work as possible, Even today, although we are beginning 
to recover from the shock of electivism, “ a boy may com- 
monly drop any study at the end of any year in our schools. 
How is he to get any continuity of effort?” asks Dean 
West. “ How is he to master anything under such a quick- 
lunch procedure? ” 
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The “Like” School 


HE answer is that he cannot. But the pity of it is 
that only a few educators, leaving our Catholic 
school men out of account, realize the existence of any 
essential fault in the schools and colleges of the country. 
We permit girls in pinafores and boys in knickerbockers 
a degree of liberty which would be somewhat unwise in 
a graduate student. In his able argument before the 
Supreme Court on the Oregon school law, Mr. William 
D. Guthrie observed that, to the children themselves a 
certain choice of the school which they will attend is com- 
monly permitted. That is indeed true, but the range of 
liberty does not stop at that point. Mere children change 
to another school simply because they “do not like 
teacher.” At college, students elect studies because they 
are “easy” and drop them when unforeseen difficulties 
are presented. Greek has been eliminated from many 
schools and colleges, not “ in the interests of an enlarged 
and liberal program,” to use a cant phrase, but because it 
is “hard.” And that, as educators know, is one reason, 
although not the chief reason, why Greek should have been 
made obligatory. 

The cold fact is that we train boys and girls along the 
lines of least resistance. We then turn them out into the 
world to meet a maximum resistance. If, in 1917, we 
had drilled the recruits in the use of the bow and arrow 
and then sent them to France to fight a modern army we 
would have shown more common sense than we do in our 
school system. To train even in archery is something, but 
it may fairly be questioned whether our schools train the 
children to do anything except what they “like” to do. 
Yet, in the busy world, the “like” system, which is a 
synonym for the elective system, has never been in favor. 
Men act from a sense of duty, or because they must, and 
that is the end of the matter. 

The blight on American education is the dominance of 
the “like” school of pedagogy. Until we have eliminated 
its influence reform is impossible. As long as it sways 
educational thought we shall not even be aware that we 
have anything to correct. 


Literature 


On Literary Self-Complacency 

N a series of editorials in Columbia, Myles Con- 

nolly has been presenting a very unhappy view of 
the present state of American Catholic literature. 
This is not the first time that Mr. Connolly has rocked 
the boat and startled us in our self-complacency. 
Even an enthusiast would hesitate to call these recent 
years a Golden Age of Catholic achievement in litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, we have been persuading our- 
selves that we have, at present, a representative body 
of Catholic penmen and that we have a literary tra- 
dition that is of a high order. Mr. Connolly, however, 
has thrown down the gage to all and sundry combat- 
ants. 





He asserts that “this is the day, alas, when in 
America at least, good Catholic writers are few.” So 
convinced is he of this proposition that he assigns 
reasons for our dearth of reputable authors. There 
are three causes, he says, “ of so much contemporary 
bad Catholic writing.” The first is that our young 
people, as well as their advisers, do not look upon 
authorship as a high and influential calling. Then, 
“the failure of American Catholic colleges adequately 
to inspire appreciation of contemporary letters and 
properly to teach writing that is animate with con- 
temporary life and interpretative of: it.” A third 
reason is the “weak, dull, wishy-washy pious tradition 
in American Catholic letters.” 
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There is no doubt about the truth of the first 
harge. When a young man tells his father that his 
mbition is to devote himself to literature, the father 
has a vision of his son as idler, trifler, sallow neurotic; 
hereupon he vehemently commands the young ideal- 
ist to do something useful in life, to be a politician, 
ior example. A career of letters, moreover, is seldom 
mentioned among the avocations recommended by 
ur educators. They speak highly of law, medicine 
ind business; they never heard of a graduate doing 
well in authorship. This attitude gives weight to the 
riticism that our colleges are failing in the inspira- 
tion and development of writers. 

With no contradiction to the above, I cannot admit 
thoroughly the pessimistic view of contemporary 
writing given by Mr. Connolly. During the past few 
years, Catholic authors have become prominent in 
practically every department of literature. That 
they have succeeded is a matter of commendation; 
that they are so few, less than one for every million of 
our population, is to be deplored. The sum total of 
our present catalogue of writers who have in any 
way impressed themselves on the national conscious- 
ness would include three lay apologetes, two lady 
novelists and an artistically rugged interpreter of the 
sea, one poet of the first rank and a few of lesser 
brilliance, a couple of essayists, one or two literary 
critics, and the same number of sociologists and his- 
torians. These authors have achieved something and 
have taken away the stigma of utter silence on our 
part; they are being joined by some of the younger 
generation. But they are voices in the wilderness of 
eighteen million. 

Our Catholic literary heritage, about which Mr. 
Connolly is concerned, must be considered as a double 
and not as a single tradition. It does not differ in 
this from every other literary continuity. There is 
the tradition of the masters and that of the scribblers. 
The one is slender and silvery, like a pure mountain 
stream, the other is broad and shallow as a marsh. 
One is a succession of beacon fires gleaming from 
hill to hill, the other is like the dull glow of a fire 
that creeps among the stubble. While the Catholic 
tradition does not differ from the general literary 
tradition in its nature, it does differ in its proportions. 
Catholic writing in America has been predominantly 
of the marsh and stubble variety. The purling stream 
has been a trickle and the beacon fires infrequent. 

A survey of our literary achievements since the 
time that the States were united shows that there 
have been very few really great authors whose work 
is still generally remembered and felt. A moment of 
recollection will give testimony to this assertion. 
How many of those who have written are still re- 
called without effort? How many force themselves 
into our consciousness? How many have written 
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great and permanent books? This is not an exercise 
in research or investigation. It is simply an applica- 
tion of a solid test of merit. 

Beyond the century mark, there is only one Cath- 
olic composition that is known familiarly today, Arch- 
bishop Carroll’s “ An Address to the Roman Catholics 
of the United States of America.” In succession to 
this prelate, four other members of the hierarchy dis- 
tinguished themseives in a literary way: John Eng- 
land, Martin John Spalding, John Lancaster Spalding, 
and James Cardinal Gibbons. Other bishops are re- 
membered still, but only historically. Orestes A. 
Brownson is the greatest of our lay apologetes. 
Famous in their time and still of importance are 
Father Hecker, the historian John Gilmary Shea, the 
Stevensonian Charles Warren Stoddard, the versatile 
John Boyle O’Reilly, Charles B. Fairbanks hiding un- 
der the name of “Aguecheek,” and the inspired critic, 
Brother Azarias. To these must be added two 
authors of our own times, Maurice Francis Egan and 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Among the novelists two names have remained 
brilliant, the others have somewhat faded. Henry 
Harland and Marion Francis Crawford, sufficiently 
Catholic for the scope of this survey, have become 
almost classical in American literature. But Mary 
Anne Sadlier, Christian Reid (Frances Christine 
Tiernan), and Eleanor Donnelly find only occasional 
readers among the younger people, and scant recog- 
nition. The pioneer Catholic novelist, Anna Hanson 
Dorsey, the charming Mary A. Tincker, Julia 
Magruder, Mrs. Craigie and the others are quite un- 
known save to those of long lives and memories. 

There have been three distinguished poets in our 
literary tradition: Father Abram Ryan, Father Tabb, 
and Joyce Kilmer. Many other poets there were, 
Randall, Miles, O’Hara, Pise, Huntington, (Roche, 
and the previously mentioned O’Reilly and Dr. Egan. 
But the majority of these names are known only to 
scholars. This summary of poets, novelists, essayists, 
historians and apologetes nearly exhausts the famous 
figures of our Catholic tradition. They are far too 
few when measured by a full century of time. 

But Mr. Connolly’s quarrel is not with the honorable 
galaxy of Catholic authors. He would probably praise 
them as highly as any writer of the day. He is at- 
tacking that other Catholic tradition when he de- 
clares “I think it undeniable that there is this dull, 
weak tradition in American Catholic letters,” or again 
when he speaks of our young people as inclined “ to 
think stupidity and weakness inevitably inherent in 
Catholic literature.” Every intelligent person who 
recalls the puerile efforts that have in the past paraded 
as Catholic and literary, and who examines many of 
our current productions which imitate the weakness 
and perpetuate the faults of the past, will probably 
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agree with his indictment. The more Catholic such 
writings are, the less are they literary or even read- 
able. When they strive to show goodness they be- 
come pinkly sentimental. They present ideals with- 
out giving a single motive that appeals to a red- 
blooded person; they teach lessons but use absurd 
illustrations; they canonize saints who are not human 
and manufacture miracles that are superfluous; they 
edify at the expense of reality and life and experience. 
They portray nothing of the essential beauty and 
glory and passion of real, vibrant Catholicism. In 
their technique, they are too often crude and amor- 
They have little inspiration but much plati- 
tude. They have nothing of that originality, that 
humanness, that insight which entices one to read on 
though the clock is striking midnight or the dinner 
is growing cold. In these comments, I have no fault 
to find with the editors of any of our Catholic month- 
lies nor with those contributors who tremblingly sub- 
mit their stories and essays and poems. I merely 
give some agreement to the assertion that our Cath- 
olic literary life, in general, is in need of a tonic. 
Francis X. Tarsor, S.J. 


phous. 


ALLELUIAH! 
Now earth’s adoring trees, 
Gold-leaving, play their vernal symphonies 


For Him, 

In unison with flame-bright Seraphim. 

All birds that post by land or sea or river— 

Vast tribes of the finny deep— 

Where citadels of silence downward sweep— 
Make festival of gladness for the Giver 

Of myriad forms of life His hands hold dear— 
Now soars the high hosanna-hymn of cheer— 
Out of the heart of man and beast goes fear, 
Abjectly beaten; tier on tier of motion, 

Ringed by the rhythmic wings of moon and ocean, 
Is charged with electric waves of heavenly joy— 
Humanity, new-born, like a laughing boy, 

Leaps up to fling its morning-song to the winds— 
Crushed now are sin’s black blinds! 

The imperial Sun, 

As royal governor of the plains and hills, 

Elysian light through sleeping darkness spills. 
Rose-blankets, thick with fragrance lush and warm, 
Where late were cold and storm, 

The south-wind lays in peace along the world. 
‘Twixt heaven and earth Christ's flag of love, unfurled, 
Unites the hearts of men, 

To make of them a garden green again. 


Ay, glorious all the eyes that strained in sorrow, 
Glorious every face that feared the morrow, 
Glorious all the lands that swam in war— 

Look ye, the Burning Breast we waited for! 

The powerful Hand uplifted, not for smiting, 

But for an infinite righting 

Of ills that seared the bending backs of peoples— 
From spires and domes and music-haunted steeples, 
Let winged joy go forth, to mount like fire, 

In mammoth blending with th’ Angelic Choir. 

J. Corson MILLER. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ethical Basis of the State. By Norman Wipe. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 


Within the limits set for it by the author and with the limita- 
tions imposed upon him by the theories among which he seeks the 
elements of a reasonable answer to the problem of the State, 
this brief, but not meager study can render valuable service to the 
judicious reader seeking an understanding of the nature and 
attributes of civil society. The questions considered are funda- 
mental. The manner of approach is direct; the author never talks 
around his subject nor beside it, and there is a steady forward 
movement of the discussion leading to a conclusion, “ The Final 
Loyalty,” which, while it cannot be accepted, is perhaps the best 
that can be drawn from the sources utilized. But it cannot be 
admitted that the “ultimate loyalty is to the ideal community” 
nor even that the ideal presented is the true one. The ultimate 
loyalty of man as an individual and of men as a community must 
be to God. Nor are men merely “fragments, parts [that] have 
no meaning save as they get it through their organization into a 
whole” nor is it true that “only as the appeal is to the principles 
of an ideal community life do we come into the region of moral 
values,” that “only as there is a truly common purpose is the 
result a moral good.” The full measure of man, the full value 
of life, cannot be stated in terms of sociality. Therefore, while 
one heartily agrees with Professor Wilde that, “if the state is 
rightly to exercise its authority, it must be because it is in some 
way connected with human duty,” one can but regret that the 
scholarly author has not availed himself of that “ significant poli- 
tical thought” which, as he tells us, was developed in the period 
between Plato and Hobbes and which establishes a sounder founda- 
tion of that duty and a truer norm of the rightful exercise of 
civil authority than an exorbitant ideal and what he himself calls 
“that vague and almost inaccessible entity known as the social 
will.” CV. b. 


Trimblerigg. By Laurence Housman. New York: Albert 


and Charles Boni. $2.00. 


Neither the publisher nor the author explicitly names the subject 
of this biography. But only a dolt would have trouble in identify- 
ing him. There is only one Lloyd George in the world. There 
was no need for Mr. Housman to supply a key to his allegory. 
The narrative purports to give the life history of one Trimblerigg, 
from early babyhood to the last lamppost. Trimblerigg, who is 
an adept in the “dangerous and delicate art of falling from a 
horse,” enters the ministry; he brings chaos successively to the 
True Believers, Free Evangelicals, Spiritists and Second Advent- 
ists. He admits he is clever; he dominates his conscience, he 
makes righteousness agree with his own selfishness, he does 
without self-respect but never without self-complacency, he con- 
siders truth an extremely relative matter. Trimblerigg in his own 
estimation, is never less than perfect; in Mr. Housman’s account 
he is eminently despicable. The author credits Trimblerigg with 
a sister, Davidina. She is probably the incarnation of his alter 
ego or of his conscience, if such a thing could exist. She is 
like a gad-fly endowed with a clairvoyant instinct to sting him 
in his most vulnerable points. And the third character is a 
god, for whom Mr. Housman takes no responsibility. This 
supreme personage, omniscient as he is, confesses an utter inability 
to understand the twistings and the subterfuges of Trimblerigg; 
this novel use for Divinity may be considered irreverent, if not 
blasphemous. Apart from such an objectionable feature, done 
in the name of humorous exaggeration, this burlesque biography 
of one of England’s great politicians is as clever a book as any 
that have issued from the press this season. rs. e: 
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Figures of the Passion. By Gasrie, Mir6. Translated from 
the Spanish by C. J. Hocarta. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


Of the stylistic grace and the beauty of imagery of this, the 
first translation into English of the works of Gabrie] Miré, there 
cannot be two opinions. The author presents a series of power- 
fully executed portraits of the friends and enemies who were 
near Jesus during the period of Hjs passion. Taking the New 
Testament narrative as the basis of his psychological studies, he 
supplements it by imaginative details of his own contriving, by 
reconstruction of the historical scenes and by reading into the 
characters possible motives and intentions. He makes Jesus the 
central figure of his narrative, but only in an indirect way in 
as much as he does not attempt to interpret the thoughts and fcel- 
ings of the Saviour, but rather describes the effect that He has 
upon others. He speaks with reverence of Him as a man, and 
sees in Him a personality that is attractive and strong and dom- 
inating. But he does not make one feel strongly the presence of 
the Divinity of Jesus, nor does he give one the iinpression that 
he himself is impressed with the sublimity of that presence. 
Perhaps it is due to the method that he follows, but the author 
fails to emphasize those cardinal points of Catholic doctrine 
which he should in such a work, for example the institution of 
the Eucharist at the Last Supper. There are occasional objec- 
tionable phrases such as “already Jesus’ sisters, Lydia and Asia, 
the daughters of Joseph,” and there is a strange parcity of men- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. This is not a book of picty or 
devotion. It is, rather, an imaginative and highly colored narra- 
tive of the dramatic events that culminated on Calvary, and a 
study of the various personages that took part in those events. 


G. P. L. 





King Edward the Seventh. Volume I. By Sir Sipney Lez. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $8.00. 

This first volume of Sir Sidney Lee’s standard biography of 
King Edward, written at the request of the present King, deals 
solely with Edward’s life as Prince of Wales. No detail is omitted 
from the earliest nursery days to the accession to the throne. 
Documents, letters, anecdotes, memories, everything in fact that 
bears even slightly on the public life of the late king has been 
gathered together in these 800 pages. It is a most complete 
record bearing out the contention of the biographer that the Prince 
of Wales did signal service to the Empire during the many years 
he held the title. This service took many forms. In visits of 
friendship to foreign rulers as in visits of pleasure to distant 
countries, the Empire was always in view. The Prince was ready 
and eager to be of service, even though the Queen gave him 
little official liberty. During the long years of her reign she had 
no intention of sharing her power with him. Indeed, this is a 
most interesting sidelight on Victoria’s policy. Edward was kept 
very much of a boy during the greater part of his life. If he 
failed to mind his step his royal mother was not slow to tell 
him so. He was given orders and he obeyed them. No subject 
in the kingdom was less free than the Prince. Those who are 
looking for an intimate biography will not find it here, for it is 
not the life of the man but of the Prince of Wales that Sir 
Sidney unfolds. Of his private affairs there is little or nothing, 
of his public life there is much, in fact everything. He was fifty- 
nine years of age when he took the throne, and his reign as King 
lasted less than ten years. As an official of the Empire, therefore, 
his work in term of years was, mainly, as Prince and not as King. 
The narrative is plain and unadorned; it reaches no high artistic 
elegance. Sir Sidney Lee does something in this book that he 
never intended to do. He shows that the colonial policy of England 
as well as that of Germany were setting the stage for the late 
unpleasantness that we call the Great War. G. C. T. 
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Hunting in the Arctic. By Frinryjor NANsEN. New York: 
Duffield and Co. $4.00. 

White shadows of the north seas move across these pages: 
shadows of plunging seals and stalwart men, wielding dire seal- 
clubs; shadows of bears and poised rifles, of ivory gulls, lazy 
sharks and inquisitive whales; shadows, too, of a three-masted 
sealer, with a care-free crew below, but aloft, an anxious watch, 
his telescope cutting arcs across the white desert where morning 
mists or sunset mirages screen the approach of the inexorable 
iceberg. In this setting, back in the early eighties, Dr. Nansen 
began his zoological apprenticeship. Here, amid an unsentimental 
slaughter of seal herds, he jotted down many of the scientific 
observations which give a Smithsonian flavor to this absorbing 
recital of his first trip into the northern wastes. In fact, a few 
chapters read like articles in some solid journal of natural history 
or oceanography. Unfortunately, these scientific disquisitions 
choke the swift flow of the narrative. But the casual reader can 
skip these things as well as some evolutionary guess-work in 
the earlier sections. If sport, thrills, daring and danger be his 
meat and drink, let him sit down to the dozen later chapters. In 
general, the author affects no fine writing. He is a plain, blunt 
man, who spins his yarn with the effortless grace and masculine 
vigor of the traditional sea-dog. A half-hundred excellent illus- 
trations, the work of the author’s dexterous pen, afford added 
pleasure. E. o §- 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—The historical aspects of the close 
of the Lenten season and the Easter tide that follows, as well 
as the recent activities of Zionism in the Holy Land, give special 
timeliness to the issue of the Catholic Mind for April 8, which 
describes present conditions in Jerusalem. “The Mystery of the 
Eucharist,” and the earnest plea Father La Farge makes for 
national recognition and veneration of the first Eucharistic home 
of Our Saviour in the United States, are of seasonable and 
kindred topical interest. A brief explanation of the sources of 
the Church’s Liturgy is also included in this Mind. 





The Sacrament of the Altar.—Though he chooses a wide 
diversity of subject-matter in his latest book, “Our Tryst With 
Him” (Macmillan. $1.60), Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin never forgets 
for long the hero of his discourse. In the preliminary meditations 
on the Mass he speaks more directly of our meetings with Jesus 
in the Eucharist; but he returns skillfully to the same topic in 
the succeeding chapters, those on the Lord’s Prayer, on the 
Hail Mary and finally on the Seven Last Words of Our Lord. 
Mer. Kirlin has a fine feeling for the picturesqueness of the 
Biblical narrative as well as a power of illustrating his ascetical 
principles with apt modern examples. His thoughts are sugges- 
tive and inspiring, his insight into the spiritual needs of the ordi- 
nary man is sharp, and the applications to life which he makes are 
incisive. The book is suggestive for the priest who conducts 
the “Holy Hour,” and profitable for anyone who seeks a more 
intimate union with Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament——In the 
compass of a small book, “ The Real Presence of Jesus Christ in 
the Eucharist,” (Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 4/6), Cardinal 
Gaetano de Lai compresses an extensive treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist. He first tells how the Eucharist had been prefigured 
in the Old Testament, how It had been promised by Our Lord 
Himself, and instituted during the Last Supper. Then follows 
an exposition of the doctrine as given by St. Paul in his Epistles, 
the belief of the first Christians as set forth by the Fathers, in 
ancient monumei:ts, and in the Sacred Liturgy. Finally, it is 
shown that there is no contradiction between reason and Faith 
in the Real Presence. 
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The Holy Year.—“ A short account of the meaning and history 
of the Holy Year and of the conditions on which the great 
indulgence may be obtained” is to be had in a little booklet by 
the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D., entitled “The Jubilee Year: 1925,” 


(Benziger. 25c.) This is a readable little work and its form 
renders it practical for traveling pilgrims who might not have 
the time for the pervsal of a larger work.——The author of many 
solid works on Canon Law, P. Ludovicus I. Fanfani. O. P., has 


issued in Latin a very authentic and well documented booklet en- 
titled De Jubilaeo seu Anno Sancto Vertente Anno 1925 (Romae: 
Marietti). This work does not speak of the history of the jubilee; 
it is exhaustive in the compressed information it offers with regard 
to the nature of the jubilee, the conditions for gaining the indul- 
gence, the faculties of confessors at Rome and kindred essential 
topics———-The February number of the Bollettino Ufficiale del 
(omitato Centrale is dedicated entirely to the Holy Year. 





Science and Religion—The reprint of a classic is always en- 
couraging, for it tells of a message being continually spread abroad. 
Sir Bertram C. A. Windle’s “ The Church and Science” (London: 
The Catholic Truth Society. 7s., 6d.), with two editions in 1917, 
with a reprint in 1918 and another in 1920, sees now a new and 
carefully revised edition. Sir Bertram says in the preface to this 
third edition “that it has been thoroughly overhauled and brought 
up to date to the best of the writer’s abilities.” Indeed, a com- 
parison with the previous editions discovers the truth of this state- 
ment, for instance in the chapter on the glacial period and in that 
on the antiquity of man. A work of this kind is eminently a book 
of the hour, even though many thousands of hours have slipped 
by since it first saw the light. By different authors, malicious, 
ignorant, shallow or ultra-modern, reams of good paper have been 
put to the disservice of giving to the unprotected public the false- 
hoods which are contained under the noble names of philosophy 
and science. Many of these are the more dangerous for harboring 
half-truths or very plausible errors. This is not a whit less true 
today than it was when the work first was issued eight years ago. 
And because of the eminent authority of the author in these mat- 
ters whatever he says carries indubitable authority. 





Aspects of the Divinity—The genuine pleasure taken in the 
reverence and the evident sincerity with which Howard L. Waldo 
begins the first chapter of “God is Writing a Book” (Dorrance. 
$2.00), only serves to increase the displeasure and disappoint- 
ment in the discovery that the well-meaning author is the subject 
of a prejudiced and narrow vision which destroys the value of his 
book. He is giving a history of the evolution of the world which, 
in very truth, is God’s book, and yet he departs from the straight 
line of his narrative to belittle God’s Church and to condemn, 
en bloc, a goodly portion of its membership. He condemns the 
theologians for attacking the scientists without having read 
them; yet he himself has apparently never read the theologians. 
He can see only the accidental shortcomings of an institution; 
he cannot see the soul of it. He grows eloquent on abuses he has 
read about, but which a little investigation into the nearest church 
to his home would show him do not exist. The author of “ The 
Man of Sorrows” (Macmillan. $2.25), shows himself to be a 
lover of the Christ. Albert T. W. Steinhauser in this work of 
Lenten devotions on the passion of Our Lord, has written and 
arranged the chapters after the form used by Catholics in the 
Good Friday devotion commonly known as “The Three Hours.” 
One judges from the text of the New Testament quoted and 
from the miscellany of authors from whom excerpts are chosen, 
that the author is not a Catholic. Yet there is enough of true 





devotion and belief to set one wondering how it is that a man 
who so believes and loves, does not recognize that there is only 
one Church wherein the creed he professes can be found. 
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Fiction.—“ Miracle” (Harper. $2.00), by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, is a romance that should be read by all who appreciate 
nobility, faith and love. Elemental passions sweep through the 
book; there is disillusionment, despair, blasphemy and hate, 
cupidity, ambition and murder. Running counter to these, how- 
ever, are God-given charity and sympathy, throbbing prayer and 
utter confidence in Divine Providence, unselfish sacrifice and a 
love that is sacred. The novel rises from ashes, becomes a 
destructive fire, and settles nto a fire that does not consume. 
The setting is that of Quebec, with its exquisite scenery and its 
people in whom the beauty of the Church flowers. All that is good 
and beautiful is united in the person of Nérée. But to Donovan 
Steele there was no virtue in the universe until that moment 
when, in a flash, through God's mercy, sight came to his eyes and 
his soul. This is a novel to recommend. 

There are elements in “ Beau Geste” (Stokes. $2.00), by Per- 
cival C. Wren, that are rarely found in mystery stories. First, 
after a dramatic introduction, there ensues a tale that really 
mystifies. The solution of the problem defies detection before 
the very last page has been read and digested. Then, there is a 
robbery which is not a robbery at all. Lastly, the suspected villain 
is revealed as noble at once in character and deed. The author 
is happy in mingling the useful with the sweet. 


With a scene shifting from Devonshire in England to the 
picturesque hills and canyons of far-off Arizona and New Mexico, 
there is enough variety of color and atmosphere in “ Secret Gold” 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.00), by Alice M. Williamson, to satisfy 
the most exacting critic. Descriptions are woven into the narrative, 
but not so thickly as to halt the action. But in the sequence, the 
probabilities are somewhat strained. This is a clean and readable 
tale of romance in adventure. 

Normal persons and conventional settings are not the materials 
of the most popular novels. Realism seeks to transcribe life as it 
is, but life is predominantly normal. “ Five in Family” (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00), by E. H. Anstruther (Mrs. J. C. Squire), is true 
realism. It is the calm account of an extremely peaceful English 
family that has recently returned from New Zealand. It does 
very well without turmoil and passion. 


A fortune-telling party is the starting point of the plot of 
“Fortune’s Yellow” (Scribner. $2.00), by Evelyn S. Schaeffer. 
Most peculiarly, the plot then squares with the fortunes told. 
Wealth comes to the elderly widow late in life, but not too late 
for happiness. She is the heroine of the story, but she shares that 
honor, and her new riches, with a nice young stranger of the 
younger generation. It is a mildly interesting story that is 
entertaining in parts but in no part powerful. 


In “Andrea Thorne” (Duffield. $2.00), by Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates, a man with ideals but no background is contrasted with a 
woman whose ancestors have always been college-bred. Complica- 
tions necessarily follow, and reactions, too. There is much small 
town talk in the book, and several situations are handled with 
dramatic vigor. Though the author has already written several 
novels, she does not rise above the ordinary fictionist. 


The mystery of the East stretching out and exerting its in- 
fluence in a quiet English village furnishes the groundwork for 
“The Jade God” (Century. $2.00), by Alan Sullivan. This, 
however, is more than a mere mystery story. The characters are 
human and appealing, and a charming love theme is interwoven 
into the main plot. While the solution of the mystery is not 
altogether satisfactory, ome thread being left unattached, the 
outcome of the romance is thoroughly enjoyable. 

Introductory to “One Hour and Forever” (Macaulay. $2.00), 
are given two pages of enthusiastic tributes to the author, T. 
Everett Harré. Judged by this book they seem quite absurd. The 
story itself is melodrama and little more: the characters are quite 
overdrawn; and the style is affected. 
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Sociology 
Bottles and Kegs of Liberty 


T is pickled logic to argue that because a man 

drives fat oxen, argal, he must be fat. Whenever 
I stand up to remark that the longer I look upon Mr. 
Volstead’s Prohibition law the less I love it, my sense 
of dignity ought to be wounded by the sotto voce in- 
sinuation of some individual, dryer than Sahara, that 
I had to be helped to my feet. 

But I feel no wound. I realize that the remark is 
only a sample of the logic that has become so popular 
in the last ten years. It is not meant to be a personal 
thrust. It is offered in all sincerity as an argument. 
Opponents of the Sterling-Reed Federal school bill, 
runs this logic, think that reading and writing should 
be made a crime, punishable with hard labor in some 
jail, if one there be, where no prisoner has a radio 
and all must work. Opponents of the Child-Labor 
Amendment believe that children ought to be brought 
up in a mine or a sweat shop and nurtured on cuffs 
and blows. And, of course, anyone who objects to 
the Volstead law is a dipsomaniac. All these tags 
have been pinned to me. By the time I have finished 
my reflections on padlocks and the Constitution, 
another may be added to my collection. 

Padlocking is the fact which shows that whenever 
the Volstead law conflicts with the Constitution, the 
Constitution must go. In some respects, the Con- 
stitution is like the moralists’ chain with one weak 
link. Unless you replace the weak link, it is not a 
chain, but junk. Now it has been discovered by Con- 
gress that you cannot enforce the Volstead law unless 
you violate the Volstead law, and that you cannot 
respect the Eighteenth Amendment unless you de- 
stroy the right of trial by jury, a right duly enshrined 
in another Amendment. As Alice said of the White 
Knight’s poetry, it is all very curious. But it is not 
mixed up. It is perfectly plain. 

Take, for example, Mr. Emory Buckner’s young 
men in New York. When Mr. Buckner heard the 
whisper that the district’s attorney’s wig was about 
to fall on his head, he prepared for the worst. Con- 
cluding that the whole of the law is the Volstead law, 
be the profits whose they may, he took thought on 
the problem of enforcement. Thereupon he drew $1,- 
800 from his private pocket and three or four young 
gentlemen from the circle of his acquaintances, and 
he sent this outfit forth to make friends with the 
various demons and serpents of rum that hiss and bel- 
low along Broadway. “They were dressed like col- 
lege men,” observes a reporter, “and one wore a Phi 
Beta Kappa pin which he got at the University of Vir- 
ginia, he said,” a daring bit of local color which will 
not recommend the fraternity to the W. C. T. U. 
Naturally these St. Georges with a reverse purpose 
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came upon many fearsome demons and serpents, some 
costing as much as $20 a quart. To purchase alco- 
holic beverages is not a violation of the Volstead law. 
But it is a violation of that law to keep them unless 
purchased before 1920, or to transport them from 
place to place without a Government permit. But on 
the principle that you can not enforce the Volstead 
law unless you break it, Mr. Buckner’s Phi Beta 
Kappa friends transported their liquors from place to 
place until, Mr. Buckner receiving his appointment, 
the bottles were labelled “ evidence.” 


Now, whatever the practise may be, it is not good 
jurisprudence to encourage law-violation, even by of- 
ficials sworn to enforce the law, on the plea of law- 
enforcement. But it seems that an exception must 
be made for the Volstead law. How, else, are you to 
enforce the thing? 


Mr. Buckner, installed in office, began to use the 
padlock clause of the Volstead law, a clause which 
substitutes summary action by the court for trial by 
jury. 

For those who think that to deprive the bootleg- 
ger of all human rights and then to boil him in oil is 
the only punishment that fits the case, this summary 
business will satisfy until something fiercer can be 
obtained. For all who believe that the preservation of 
the most inconsiderable guarantee of the Constitution 
is more necessary for the general welfare than the 
punishment of a bootlegger, it is proof that a weak 
link has been put in the Constitution. By the pad- 
lock clause Congress has authorized the Federal 
courts to refuse trial by jury, one of the most con- 
siderable guarantees of the Constitution. What then 
can prevent Congress from destroying any right 
guaranteed in the Constitution, or all, once the breach 
has been made? 

Rum-peddling is a violation of the Volstead law, 
but the destruction of the right to jury trial is a 
crime against the Constitution. Some disorder may 
be caused by the bootlegger, but the padlock clause is 
an infinitely greater disorder since it strikes directly 
at the fundamental law of the land. In the Federal 
District Court in Omaha last May Judge Woodrough 
denounced it as nothing less than an attempt to revive 
“the powers of the Court of Star Chamber.” Judge 
Woodrough pointed out that there is nothing new 
about this proposal which the framers of the Consti- 
tution sternly interdicted. “There is reason to be- 


lieve that the simple declaration ‘all crimes shall be 
tried by jury,’” he wrote in his opinion, “ was incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the United States with 
the very determined purpose to prevent absolutely 
any court of criminal jurisdiction like that of the Star 
Chamber Court coming into existence in this coun- 
try.” But the Volstead law establishes what the 
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founders of the Republic forbade. The right of trial 
in liquor cases abolished, what right will go next? 
Judge Woodrough has indicated a possible effect of 
the padlock clause: 


If to suppress the liquor traffic this power can be conferred upon 
the equity courts, it can also be conferred to suppress the drug 
trafic, and I can see no very sound reason why it could not be used 
to suppress any crime in the calendar. If it can be so used, then 
the constitutional provision that all crimes shall be tried by jury 
would have no force ex proprio vigore, but only by grace of Con- 
gress. 


‘ 


It does, of course, “ simplify ” criminal cases to dis- 
pense with the jury. They could be simplified further 
by denying the accused the right to cite witnesses in 
his behalf, and the right to the aid of counsel chosen 
by him or with his consent. The acme of simplicity 
would consist in finding him guilty, unheard, on the 
bare affirmative of the official prosecutor, and shoot- 
ing him. Indeed, we may yet adopt this simple pro- 
cess. The Methodist Temperance clip-sheet of March 
30, which comes to hand as I write, suggests that 
“Prohibition agents should be ordered and encour- 
aged to make immediate and effective use of their 
weapons when they are threatened by any deadly 
weapon, or when necessary to secure the arrest of any 
bootlegger or rum runner.” I venture to emphasize 
the alternative. These words if they mean anything, 
teach that it is laudable to blow a man’s head off if 
you believe that he sells liquor and know that he 
resists arrest. That is, our Methodist brethren would 
encourage Prohibition agents to inflict the death 
penalty, without any hearing at all, upon any man 
so much as suspected of selling liquor. 

Those of us who were taught that what Congress 
cannot do constitutionally, Congress cannot do 
at all, are beginning to feel somewhat out of 
place. From the days of the Great Charter the 
English-speaking peoples have always fought against 
summary processes in criminal cases. They wished 
to establish a due process of law under which no man 
could be condemned except in open court, faced by 
his accusers, and after trial by a jury of his peers. 
That was what they meant by a government of law, 
not of men. Our American founders thought that it 
had been established, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment was concerned, by our Bill of Rights, the first 
Ten Amendments. 

But they did not reckon with the incredible fanatic- 
ism which wrote the Volstead act. I have as little 
respect for the sot who finds in personal liberty the 
right to drink himself into insensibility as I have for 
the reformer who defends Prohibition with a whisky 
breath. Nor have I ever believed that Liberty comes 
only in bottles and kegs. But I now know that by a 
futile endeavor to suppress bottles and kegs we are 
destroying constitutional liberty. 


Joun WIttBye. 
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Education 


The Education of Non-Catholics and Non- 


Protestants in Quebec 

N the issue of America for May 31, 1924, I dis- 
| cussed “ The Jews in the Quebec Schools.” When 
that article appeared the Protestant Board of 
Montreal had introduced a bill into the Legislature 
to compel the Jews to support a separate Jewish 
School Administration. However, when the Provincial 
Government referred the proposals of the Montreal 
Board to the Protestant Committee of the Council 
of Public Instruction, this latter body did not ap- 
prove of the action of the Board. The Government 
then made a temporary arrangement to secure equable 
distribution of taxes and appointed a commission to 
inquire into school affairs on the Island of Montreal. 

The commission appointed by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment was composed of three Catholics, three 
Protestants, and three Jews. The Catholic Commis- 
sioners were Sir Lomer Gouin, Aimé Geoffrion and J. 
Auguste Richard; the Protestants, E. W. Beatty, Sir 
Arthur Currie, and Walter Mitchell, and the Jews, 
Michael Hirsch, S. W. Jacobs, and Alderman Schubert. 
Sir Lomer Gouin, former Prime Minister of Quebec 
and former Minister of Justice in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, who has frequently written and spoken on 
educational matters, represented Canada with dignity 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Aimé Geoffrion, an exceptionally well-read and well- 
educated lawyer, is a Recorder of Montreal. J. Aug- 
uste Richard, recently deceased, was a prominent in- 
dustrialist. Of the Protestants, E. W. Beatty is presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Sir 
Arthur Currie was in command of the Canadian forces 
during the war of 1914, and is now Principal of McGill 
University; Walter Mitchell was Treasurer of the 
Province during Sir Lomer Gouin’s tenure of power 
and was for a time a member of the Dominion Par- 
liament. Of the Jews, Michael Hirsch is a financier 
and philanthropist; S. W. Jacobs is a lawyer; and 
Alderman Schubert is a member of the City Council 
of Montreal. 

These Commissioners were to inquire into school 
affairs on the Island of Montreal and they are par- 
ticularly charged with the consideration of the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Catholic school administration, (2) 
the Protestant-Jewish alliance, (3) the Verdun Prot- 
estant schools. Owing to the pressing importance of 
the second question, Sir Lomer Gouin, who presided, 
decided to consider the second question first. 

The public sittings of the Commission were held at 
the Montreal Technical School. Dr. Abramowitz, a 
Rabbi of a wealthy and influential Hebrew congrega- 
tion, argued on behalf of those Jews who do not de- 
sire separate schools, but apparently wish to control 
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The veteran 


the Jews now in Protestant schools. 
Protestant educationist, Dr. Rexford, spoke very ably. 
He is a native of the Province and for fifty years has 


been identified with Protestant education. He is, 
moreover, as Chairman of the Protestant Committee 
of the Council of Public Instruction, the highest au- 
thority on Protestant education in Quebec. Dr. Rex- 
ford refuted the charges of the Jews regarding al- 
leged racial and religious discrimination, but took a 
peculiar stand in affirming that the causes of friction 
must be remedied by the Protestant Board of 
Montreal, and that the Protestants would brook no 
interference from the Jews regarding the manage- 
ment of the Protestant schools. The Jews who fav- 
ored separate schools had good arguments. They 
knew the laws of the Province, and did not like their 
anti-Separatist brethren’s hints at “public” or “ na- 
tional” schools. The most serious impediment, how- 
ever, was the action of business corporations who re- 
fused to contemplate the establishment of Jewish 
schools. The Board of Trade and other bodies would 
appeal to the Privy Council in London if separate 
Jewish schools were established. The shareholders 
in joint-stock companies objected to the diversion of 
taxes for distinctly Jewish schools. In the opinion 
of the writer, the action of the financial bodies has 
prevented a solution of the Jewish question. 

Regarding the other two questions, there is not 
much to be said. The Catholic difficulties are mainly 
financial. It was agreed by the Commission that a 
greater economy would result if the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic School Commission had supervision of 
school supplies and general administration, since 
much money was often misspent when local authori- 
ties handled the funds. With regard to Verdun (a 
suburb of Montreal), the Verdun Protestant Board 
simply mismanaged its funds. The Montreal Board 
has now consented to take Verdun schools and put 
things right. 

But the Jewish problem is still unsolved. In my 
previous article, I mentioned the agreement of 1903. 
With regard to this agreement, the Jews and Prot- 
estants are at variance. The Jews maintain that it 
is legally binding, and upon the advice of William 
Nesbitt, a former Justice of the Supreme Court, as- 
sert that they are legally entitled to representation 
on the Council of Public Instruction and the Prot- 
estant Board of Montreal. They also propose a 
system which would give them representation on a 
sort of “financial board” which would have juris- 
diction over non-Catholic institutions on the Island of 
Montreal. 

To these arguments of the Jews, the Protestant 
Commissioners are opposed. In my opinion the Prot- 
estants are somewhat unjust. On the advice of their 
legal counsel they literally “take back” all they have 
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conceded to the Jews and affirm that the act or agree- 
ment of 1903 is ultra vires, that is, without the scope 
or power of the authority that sanctioned it. They 
claim further that Jews cannot in any capacity, ac- 
cording to law, sit on the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion or on the Montreal Board. The Protestants ask 
that the agreement of 1903 be abrogated. They are 
not to appoint any more Jewish teachers and are in 
doubt regarding previous appointments. Moreover, 
they recommend “That the question of Jewish holi- 
days, Jewish teachers and of segregation are ques- 
tions of administration, and as such must remain sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Protestant Board of 
Montreal.” 

It is just this “discretion” that troubles the Jews 
who see their children left to the mercy of the 
Gentiles. 

Lastly, the Protestant Commissioners ask that 
powers similar to these enjoyed by the Catholic 
School Commission be given to a Protestant or non- 
Catholic School Commission which shall have full 
charge of affairs on the Island of Montreal with re- 
spect to non-Catholics, but whose master shall be the 
Protestant Board of Montreal. This is frankly un- 
just. For the time may soon come when the non- 
Catholic population may only be fifty per cent Prot- 
estant, yet to all intent and purpose wholly Prot- 
estant, whether some would dissent or no. This is 
what the Protestants propose “pending provision 
being made for the education of Jewish children.” 

In closing, let us take comfort in the thought that 
there is so much Catholic tolerance in Quebec that 
none was ashamed to bring his grievances, fancied or 
real, before the Commission since he was confident 
that he would secure justice. The Protestant Com- 
missioners in commending the educational system of 
Quebec admitted: “This system of education, al- 
though possibly open to certain criticisms which were 
directed against it at the time of its creation, is 
nevertheless, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
the best system that has yet been suggested for meet- 
ing the educational requirements of the Province.” 

James WaRDLAw. 


Note and Comment 


Latest Catholic 
Statistics 


N the newly published “ Official Catholic Directory ” 

for 1925 the Catholic population of the United States 
is given as 18,654,029. How far these figures are from 
accurately representing the actual number of Catholics 
in the States can be judged from the fact that out of 
fourteen archdioceses seven only made any change in 
their population statistics, showing that no census had 
been taken. As a consequence the total gain, officially 
reported, is not more than 94,241, the lowest statistical 
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increase in many years. Directory figures, from the 
nature of the case, are at the very best always far below 
the actual population. A fair criterion for the actual 
growth of the Church in our country is the establishment 
of 138 new parishes, and the opening of 144 new parish 
schools during the past year. Similarly the number of 
the clergy has increased by 538 and of seminarians by 
2,017. Moreover, we can now count “120 seminaries 
where a year before we had only 105. There are 16 arch- 
bishops, of whom four are cardinals, and 101 bishops. 





Unique Strike of 
Trade Union Girls 


NE of the greatest difficulties of labor organizers in 

the past has been the apparent impossibility of creat- 
ing a spirit of solidarity among women workers. Hence 
the strike of the 30,000 union girls, quietly compelling 
jobbers in the New York dressmaking trade to adhere to 
an agreement made with them in February and providing 
for the fixing of a special price upon each piece of work 
given out, was unique in strike history. The purpose of 
the agreement had been to place all manufacturers upon 
the same labor-cost basis and so to eliminate individual 
haggling over piece work in the various shops. The 
response to the strike conducted by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ union was unanimous. The 
workers reported at the shops, but waited for the em- 
ployers to agree to the contract. “ With one hundred per 
cent solidarity and Easter trade slipping from their grasp,” 
says the A. F. of L. report, “ the jobbers surrendered and 
the agreement is again in force.” 





From the Austrian 
Good Shepherd Nuns 


N a letter just received from the Austrian Good 

Shepherd Convent at Graz the Mother Superior 
speaks of “the absolute impossibility to procure the 
necessary daily bread for the poor children” entrusted 
to them for moral improvement and Christian education. 
The State refuses to give them any aid and the Socialist 
members of the Government are entirely hostile to their 
work. The wonder is how such institutions have kept 
alive. But the greater the difficulties grow with rising 
prices and continued unemployment in their country, 
“the more,” writes this good Sister, “we trust in help 
from above,” and He who provides for the young of the 
raven somehow provides for them. The prayers of 
gratitude from such heroic souls must bring a great 
reward to those who have so long been of assistance to 
the suffering Austrian sisterhoods and still continue to 
offer their help after all these many years of distress. 





New Kolping House 
for Brooklyn 


ROOKLYN deserves a word of congratulation on 
the prospect of a new Kolping House for which 
the site has already been purchased. Everyone acquainted 
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with the work of the New York Kolping House knows 
what a blessing that institution has been for the Catholic 
journeymen who have there found a home or have made 
it their meeting place under the best of Catholic auspices. 
The same can be said of every similar institution 
wherever it may exist. We now have five branches of 
the Kolping Society in the United States, but we should 
rather have fifty, for they are doing the work of a 
Catholic Y. M. C. A. most efficiently. Once erected their 
homes can readily be made self-supporting and financially 
successful, as the Chicago and the New York branches 
have demonstrated. Three-quarters of a century ago 
Father Kolping founded this Society for young Catholic 
workingmen and today there are 1,000 units scattered 
throughout the world, with over 400 centers. Religion, 
intellectual interests, bodily welfare and good cheer are 
promoted and lodgings supplied where Catholic workers 
can live in a Catholic atmosphere. Information concern- 
ing the Kolping Society can be obtained through Mr. J. 
Schwarzenberg, 165 East 88th Street, New York, N. Y. 
The organization, we may mention, is connected with the 
Central Verein to whose social ideals it conforms. 





Methodist Bishop 
Praises Gothic 


RITING on ecclesiastical architecture for the 
Christian Advocate, the Methodist Bishop Joseph 
F. Berry states that he has been a close observer of eccles- 
iastical architecture during the past years ir which he 
dedicated more than 300 Methodist churches, as well as 
several of other denominations. Drawing his conclusions 
on church architecture in general, he says that if all the 
grotesque and unsightly church edifices in the country 
could be burned to the ground at one time, there would 
be a vast conflagration from Maine to California. 

Many of them are square, over-grown dry-goods boxes, to 
which have been added gables, a central dome, and some 
slender pillars in affectation of something Grecian. The 
Christian Scientists started this craze, but the churches have 
outstripped them in the ugliness of their buildings. Every- 
thing has been sacrificed to obtain the maximum of seating 
capacity at the minimum of cost. 

But what is particularly interesting in his observations 
is the unstinted praise he gives to Gothic, which after all 
has remained the favorite architecture for Catholic 
churches. 

Its lines are always simple, chaste and satisfying. The 
suggestion is one of worship. The Gothic is as well adapted 
to the small building as to the large one. It looks almost as 
well when built cheaply as when constructed of the richest 
materials and finished in the most elaborate way. It is charm- 
ing in the city and more charming in the country. What 
more beautiful sight greets the eye of the traveler than a 
graceful Gothic church on the hillside or in the wide-open 
country. 

Gothic, as he adds, is best in its purity, and every effort 
should be made to preserve that purity, while it will be 
found readily enough adaptable to all church purposes. 
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Equipment for the preparation 
and serving of food 


Choose from Van's Catalog 


The John Van Range Com- 
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this 400-page catalog 
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Everywhere men are interested in the 
state of the departed soul. 


The SOULS IN 
PURGATORY 


By the 
Rev. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.-J. 
Here is a clear explanation of what can 
be known regarding the Souls in Purga- 
tory, as well as ample proof for the ex- 
istence of this state drawn from 


Scripture, Tradition, 
Early Monuments, 
Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church 


The conformity of the Catholic doctrine 
with SANE REASON is made plain and 
quotations from modern literature are 
given. 


Practical suggestions are offered for 
helping the Poor Souls, and stress is laid 
upon the DEVOTIONAL no less than the 
dogmatic aspect of this important subject. 


FOUR COMPREHENSIVE 
CHAPTERS 


I. Modern Protestant Views 
II. The Proofs of Purgatory 
III. Why Aid the Poor Souls? 

IV. How Best to Help Them 


Under the above headings will be found 
also the incidental development of such 
topics as: 

Present-Day Spiritism, 
Indulgences and the Reformation, 
The Communion of Saints, etc. 

It is a pamphlet that will prove a great 
aid towards promoting an _ intelligent 
Catholic interest in the Poor Souls, and 


that will be valuable for its information 
at all times. 


Price 10 cents; $7.00 a hundred 
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Visit Portugal, Spain, Italy, Riviera, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Germany. 
53 DAYS including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. $550 u 
DIRECTOR, ROOM 46, TIMES BUILDING, EW YORK 


TO ROME— 


Chaperon, with opportunity 
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